

Perspective on This Issue 


Once again, we 
are privileged 
to be the first to 
announce a 
major discovery 
relating to the life 
of Jesus. For the 
announcement, 
turn to page 16 . 


TC 

1 v angelical a have suggested a vast 
-czLitf number of end-time scenarios. Many of 
these scenarios are highly imaginative. Evan- 
gelicals also differ widely on the chronology of 
end-time events. In 
"The Mature of Jesus' 
Task/' p. 12, Joseph 
Frunkovic warns that 
when interpreting bib- 
lical prophecies, one 
must be humble and 
extremely cautious, 
Frankovic is a stu- 
dent at The Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, where he is 
pursuing a Ph.D, in Midrash under the direc- 
tion of Professor Burt Vlsotzky. 

Many scholars in Israel sec the influence 
of Hebrew in the Giwk texts of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, Just how frequent are Hebraisms 
I Hebrew idioms i in the synoptic gospels? In 
“llendiadvs in the Synoptic Gospels?' 5 p. 14, 
David Rivin takes a first step towards an 
answer. As examples of Hebrew idiom and syn- 
tax accumulate in the articles of this new col- 
umn, the answer will emerge, 

Rivin is a founding member of the Jeru- 
salem School of Synoptic Research, Arriving 
in Israel in 1963, ho became one of Robert 
Lindsey's first students in Jerusalem, Rivin 
was o Iso the student of Hebrew University pro- 
fessors David Flusser, Shmuel Safr&i and the 
late Yechezkel Kutscher. 

According to several versions of the New 
Testament, when Peter hoard thaE Jesus was 
standing on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, lie put 
on a “coat '’ Influenced by this translation, some 
painters in the Middle Ages even portrayed 
Peter swimming to Jesus dressed in heavy 
robes. What did Peter put on? In "What Was 
Simon Peter Wearing When Ho Plunged into 
the: Son?” p, 18, Mendel Nun helps us decide. 


Kibbutz member, author and foremost expert 
on the Sea of Galilee, 
Mun worked for twenty 
years as a fisherman on 
the take. In 1964 his 
hook Ancient Jewish 
Fish i ng i i n He b re w ■ 
was published, tor which 
he was awarded the Ben- 
Zvi Prize. His Hebrew 
monograph on the Sea 
of Galilee appeared in 1977. 

In ‘’Were Women Segregated in the An- 
cient Synagogue?” p. 24, Shmuel Safrai offers 
his longest and most up-to-date treatment oT 
women and the synagogue. Professor Safrai s 
earlier article in JF\ “Tile Place of Women in 
First-century Synagogues” i No. 40 [Sept /Oct, 
1993 k 3 6, 14 k created a sensation. Safrai s 
description or Jewish women’s status in first- 
century synagogues wag shocking because it 
differed so completely 
with modem synagogue 
practice, and for women 
the implications were 
immediately apparent. 
Safrai stated in summa- 
ry: “In the first century, 
women were the equals 
of men religiously 1 ’ i p, 3). 
The article ivas so pop- 
ular we asked Professor Safrai to write in more 
detail. He agreed, and we are proud to present 
his newest article on this subject, 

Safrai, one oT the senior members of the 
Jerusalem School, is professor of Jewish History 
of the Mishnaic and Talmudic Period at the 
Hebrew University, He has written twelve books 
and over eighty articles, and has received many 
literary prizes for his research, including the 
1986 Jerusalem Prize. Earlier Lhis year Ire was 
awarded the prestigious Ron-Zvi Prize For his 
life's work (sec p, 38). 
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JP Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 

Internet Site Launched 


T _ „ 

o celebra te J ERL JSA I£M PE RSPECTI VK'b 
A* tenth anniversary {Oct, IS87-Snpt, 
1997 ) b we have lovingly prepared this spc 
eial anniversary issue. We think it is the 
most beautiful issue to date, complete with 
photographs obtained from the British 
Museum, the Vatican Museum, the Muse- 
um of Art and History in Geneva. Switzer- 
land, os well as photographs by Werner 
Braun and Joel Fishman, two of Israel’s 
finest photographers. 

As a contribution to the celebration, we 
introduce two new columns: h Cats in Jeru- 
salem’' and “New Discoveries." The first 
column will highlight Hebrew idioms 
appearing in the synoptic gospels; the sec- 
ond will be a platform from which to an- 
nounce the latest textual “finds’’ excavated 
from ancient Jewish sources by scholars 
here in Israel. These two columns will 
appear often in future issues of JP. 

Another major milestone in JERUSALEM 
PERSPECTIVES life is the launching of JEHU 
SALEM PERSPECTIVE Online <http://www, 
JenisalemPers pective.com.), the magazine's 
site on the World Wide Web. Presently, the 
site features a sampler of twenty-five arti- 
cles from past issues of the magazine, at 
least one article by every author we have 


published. In addition, the site contains a 
calendar or coming events, an Online Order- 
ing page, and much more. Using the Online 
Ordering page, visitors to JERUSALEM PER 
SPECTJVE Online can subscribe, renew sub- 
scriptions and order back issues, When we 
have finished inputting alt back issues of 
the print magazine, subscribers to an elec- 
tronic version of JP will be able to search 
and find every occurrence of any word that 
has appeared in the publication. 

Adapting to the new Internet technology 
was an immense challenge and lias greatly 
delayed publication of this issue. However, 
we felt we bad to adjust, and do so without 
delay, JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE subscribers 
already are found in more than fifty coun- 
tries. Having a location on the World Wide 
Web will enable us to bring a Jerusalem 
perspective on Jesus to even- corner of the 
world. Hopefully, we have made decisions 
that will allow us to servo you better as we 
enter an era in which our subscribers will 
send email and surf the Net as often and 
as commonly as they use the telephone 
today. 

~J3Jsi Asr\- 

Editor 


Jerusalem Perspective’s Identity 

The foCui o! JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE is £13' Jesus] of IMozarelh, a first-century A.D. Jewish sage. 

Therefore, we publish articles ihat contribute te a belter undemanding of ibis unique historical figure. We altempl 
ip present these articles wiJh a ■maximum of objectivity and a minimum of prejudice, and in a way I hot faithfully 
communicates (Heir authors" ideas, The magazine is no! devclional, and is more textual than theological 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE'S publisher and editor is o Christian., but to describe the magazine as □ Christian 
publication is inaccurate We zealously guard ihe magazine's nor sectarian stance. I Is contributors are Christians 
and Jews, and accordingly the publication resists being labeled as either Jewish Of Christian. We seek la be of 
service is everyone whose interest rs rn ihe life and teachings of Jesus regardiessof his ar her religious convictions, 
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Contents 


J u ly— S &p!e m be r 1997 * Number 52 


C From Moses’ Seat: 

The Nature of Jesus' Task Joseph Fmnkovic 12 

Jesus’ behavior did not match John the Baptist's eschatological expectations and John began to 
doubt that Jesus was indeed the Messiah, sending two of his disciples to seek reassurance from 
Jesus, Rather than reassurances. John received a gentle reprimand, and a blunt wanting, 


□ Cit t \ i n Je ttt set le m: 

Heudiadys in the Synoptic Gospels David Biuin 14 

The Greek text of the synoptic gospels has about as many Hebraisms r Hebrew idioms) a* Jeru- 
salem has cats — there are almost too many to count. IF, for example, Jesus 1 saying. ‘"I will give you 
a mouth and wisdom" 'Lk. 2l:lb> is a Hebraism, then its idiomatic English translation might be: 
“1 will give you a wise response.'’ or "'I will give you convincing speech, " 


New Discoveries: 

One Torah Reader, Not Seven! 1 6 


On the Sabbath it is the practice in synagogues for seven persons to read the weekly Torah portion 
aloud before the congregation, each person in turn reading a section of the portion, Until now it 
has been assumed that this custom also prevailed in the time of Jesus. According to two Israeli 
scholars, that assumption is apparently incorrect. 


What Was Simon Peter Wearing When He Plunged 

into the xSea? Memkt Nun 18 

One of the textual puzzles in John’s gospel is connected with Peter’s clothing, or lack of at; the 
Greek text of John 21:7 remarks that PeLer was fishing in the nude, and English versions of the 
Bible have attempted to cover this nudity. With help from the world's premier authority on 
ancient Jewish fishing, we may discover the puzzle's solution. 


Were Women Segregated in the Ancient Synagogue? 

Sh m tid Snfrcii 


24 


The early church was patterned after the synagogue. In fact, in James 2:2 the Christian assembly 
is called a “synagogue" in the Greek- Understanding how the synagogue functioned can tell us 
much about practices of the early church. For instance, did men and women sit together during 
services, or, did women sit separately in a special section nf the synagogue? 


Deportments 

2 Perspective on This Js&ie 

6 Reeders' Respective 

1 3 Jerusalem School 
Affiliates 

38 The Jerusalem School 

38 Inteftroiiord Synopf c 
Society 

38 Glossary 

39 rraruhleralicn Key 
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Readers’ Perspective 



■ Appreciation for JP 

We greatly appreciate your excellent maga- 
zine. with ilis scholarly input and incredibly beau- 
i Hiil pictures, and we also appreciate those Ji > ^ 
labor so hard to luring this about. Your issue con- 
cerning Robert L. Lindsey and the foundations 
of the Jerusalem School of Synoptic Research \JP 
49 t Oct -Dee. 1995)1 moved us very much. We feel 
privileged to have the opportunity of benefiting 
from this work. 

We enjoy discussing the magazine's contents 
with others* which has led some to subscribe. Our 
recipe is simple; we pray a blessing at the begin- 
ning of the day on all who will visit our home, 
and we frequently get the opportunity to men- 
tion the importance ofthis research to believing 
friends. Something so good is easy to share. 


Jo and Ron Rose 
Ilfracombe. Devon, England 


■ A joy to Look At 

Jerusalem Respective m colour is excel- 
lent. a joy to look at and so clear. We are learning 
so much from the articles. The first article in your 
new column, "From Moses" Seat" ["Esteeming the 
Jewish People,* JP 51 'Apr.— Jun. 1996). 36—371, 
is excellent and very timely, 

Helen and Ed Plenty, Howard Springs 
Northern Territory, Australia 


esh Tour and three-day conference in Jerusalem 
last May, when we valued the teaching of our 
guide HaJvor Hanning, the conference speakers 
and meeting some of the JERUSALEM PERSPEC- 
TIVE team. We continue to pray for you. 

John Colley 
Kingstoignton, Devon, England 


■ All This Learning- 
Does It Matter? 


In reply Lethe letter from my friend and neigh- 
bour Pastor Kraay rDoes It Matter Who Wrote 
First?* JP r>0 | Jan. -Mar. 19961, 7 \ r 1 remember 
being at the barbel's some years hack with Dr, 
Boh Lindsey, and I said to hinu "Boh. I’m just a 
simple Christian. Where is all this research get- 
ting us? What is the bottom line?” 

"Well. David,'" Bob replied, “among other 
things, we ran say today that we have a far more 
accurate account in the gospels of the life and 
teaching of Christ than the so-called 'higher crit- 
ics’ would ever have credited us with!” 

Incidentally, Pastor Kraay's church runs a 
Christian school which lias just received high 
praise from government inspectors; they have 
classified it as one ofthe best schools in r he coun- 
try! All this learning — does if matter? 

David Winter 
Danbury, Essex. England 


■ JP a Help in Un derstanding 
the Scriptures 


Many thanks for Jerusalem Perspective 51 
i Apr.— Jun. 1996), the articles of which 1 Find most 
helpful in understanding the Scriptures, 1 ant 
renewing my subscription far the next two years. 
My wife and I enjoyed very much the CFI Shor- 


■ Baptists and Jews 

The following letter appeared in The Knoxville 
News-Sentinel ip. All ) on July B, 1996 under the 
heading, "Southern Rapt i sis A fay Negate Previ- 
ous Good. Nathan Solomon is pursuing a Bach- 
elor of Divinity degree at a Southern Baptist sem- 
inary in the United States. He recently completed 
a two-year appointment by the Southern Baptist 
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Conventions Foreign Mission Board as a "jour- 
neyman* in Israel. 

The evangelical nature of the Southern Baptist 
denomination hat often put it. at. odds with the 
Jewish community, but the recent vote by the 
Southern Baptist Convention [meeting in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, June 11-13, 19961 to active- 
ly seek Jewish converts to Christianity is a step 
too far. 

I fear that the methods Southern Baptists have 
used in the past to make converts will certainly 
not result in the Jewish community embracing 
Jesus as the Messiah but will become yet anoth- 
er wedge separating our closely related faith tra- 
ditions, Apparently, the mistakes of the past have 
not been taken to heart. 

Dr, Robert L. Lindsey was a pioneer of the Bap- 
tist presence m Israel from 1939 to 1987, achiev- 
ing legendary status in the Israelite wish com- 
nuinity— not by actively seeking converts from 
Judaism hut by being an active and vital part of 
the community of faith. Dr. Lindsey built long- 
lasting bridges between the Christian and Jewish 
communities by starting orphanages, champi- 
oning the rights of victims and working closely 
with Jewish- Israeli scholars to I earn more about 
the teachings of Jesus. 

Dr. Lindsey did more to heal Jewish-Christ- 
ian relations than any figure within Christendom 
in the last 200 years; these relations may crum- 
ble because of the bad judgment of his en-relL 
gionists. Southern Baptists would do well to com 
sidcr the life and times of someone like Robert 
Lindsey before they destroy his work. 

Nathan Solomon 
Maryville, Tennessee. G.S.A. 


Issue 50 

Divorce and Remarriage 

| Sh orier Oxfo j ri E ug iis h 
Dictionary Misses Hebraic 
Nuance of “And* 


1 was very impressed by your article about 
divorce \ JP 50 (Jan.-Mar. 1996), 10-17, 35-361. 
and the various meanings of me fandl. My Creek 
lexicon confirms that Greek kul I tiai. and I, unlike 
Hebrew t?av, cannot be the “and of purpose or 
intention. 5 * 

On the other hand, the English word “and” can 
have more meanings than kaL In particular, it 
can be "introducing a consequence, actual or pre- 
dicted” '•The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. 



1947). Of the two examples of this usage given 
by the dictionary, one is from Lk. 10:28: "This do, 
and thou shalt live,” which is clearly a quotation 
from one of the examples you give from the 
Hebrew Scriptures: ’“Do this and li.e,. so that I you 
may live 1 " (Gen, 42:18). 

The editor of the dictionary, knowing that the 
English “and* could introduce a consequence, evi- 
dently recognised t he “and” of Lk. 1 0:28 as a good 
example of the usage. He may or may not have 
known that the English "and” was a straightfor- 
ward translation from the Gi'eek kai, which does 
not imply a consequence. He is unlikely to h un- 
recognized that the Greek word was an overly lit- 
eral translation of vav t and that the Hebrew word 
implies not only a consequence, but even the 
intention of Such a consequence. 


Tiberias t February t9fi2. 
Hard at ivark iti bin 
study, Dr. Robert Lindsey 
searches for tt solution to 
the synoptic problem . 


Douglas Hadfield 
Helm don, Northamptonshire, England 


■ Lives Ravaged by Guilt 


The material which you had in JERUSALEM 
Perspective |No. 50] on divorce and remarriage 
was excellent. Would to God that the church had 
continued in its Judaic heritage and not become so 
influenced by Platonic dualism. How' many lives, 
could have been made more pleasant and fulfilled, 
and less ravaged by guilt, if the truly biblical per- 
spective: on marriage had been maintained 

John D. Gair, Ph,D. 

President, Restoration Foundation 
Atlanta, Georgia, ILS.A. 


July-Septetnhe 
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Issue 51 

“Paraphrastic Gospels" 

■ The Father Did Indeed 
Abandon the Son 

I rend with interest the late Robert Lindsey's 
article entitled "Paraphrastic Gospels” in the 
April -June 1096 issue, and should like to com- 
ment on his remarks about Jesus’ words on the 
cross; "My God, My God, why have you forsaken 
mr?' L iMk. 16:34). Lindsey suggests that Mark’s 
version is “another example of Mark’s editorial 
replace merit habit" i p, 14 b However, Matthew 
also records that Jesus uttered the same words 
i Ml, 27:46). Lindsey found Mark’s version “difti- 
cult to grapple with theologically, ” but if we accept 
what God has revealed of Himself in canonical 
Scripture then the Father did indeed abandon 
the Son. as Paul showed, through the Son "being 
made a curse for us” I Gal. 3:13), This statement 
is paralleled elsewhere '2 Cor. S:2l: 1 Pet., 2:241. 

In identifying with us Jesus passed Lb rough 
the same sequence or conditions we each experi- 
ence as believers. First, in Adam, we have died 
spiritually and so, mysteriously Jesus in the houi's 
of darkness on the cross was cut of r from the 
Father and was thus spiritually dead. Then, by 
saving faith we became alive in Christ spiritual- 
ly. and so also Jesus, in commending his spirit 
into the Father s hands, returned to fellowship 
with the Father, After coming to life spiritually we 
shall die physically, and so, too, Jesus died phys- 
ically alter being reunited with the Father, Final- 
ly, we shall rise from the dead physically just as 
Jesus did. 

Like your respondent. Dr. Garvey ip. I feel 
that Lindsey overstates his ease in devaluing 
Mark's gospel, which should be regarded as com- 
plementary to the others and not apocryphal. 

Peter W. V, Gurney 
Wolverhampton, West Midlands. England 

/ do not agree with you that God abandoned 
his son Jesus. Matthew does NOT record that 
"Jesus uttered the same words" in Mt. 21:46, 
Matthew ., or possibly a later copyist, introduces a 
small change — "Eli, Eli," Mark has "Eloi, Eloi. 
lama sabachthani?” and then remarks that the 
bystanders thought Jesus was calling far Elijah. 
However, in Aramaic the play " my Gad iclil" and 
Eli. ” the shortened form of Eliyahu r Elijah)* is 
lost As he copies Mark s text. Matthew apparently 
notices this difficulty and corrects to "Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachth uni .- 1 " — a m ixti/re of llebreu ■ rEli, E I i t an d 
Aramaic r tamu sabachthani '. 


The problematic "Eloi. Eloi” in Marh is fur liter 
evidence that Mk. 15:34 36 may he a Markon 
enhancement of an earlier text that teas similar 
or identical to the much shorter Luka a text . ft is 
not only that in Mark Jesus is portrayed tisatjan- 
doned by God , and that Luke’s "Into your hands l 
entrust my spirit " is urhal one would expect on the 
lips of a dying, observant Jew; buf in addition. 
Mark’s text appears to be a midrashie expansion 
of the first version of Jesus death on the cross. 
^DR 

*Anti-Jewish Tendencies in 
the Synoptic Gospels" 

■ What is the Jerusalem School's 
Hermeneutical Criterion? 

The stimulating article on “Anli -Jewish Ten- 
dencies in the Synoptic Gospels’ 1 by It. Steven 
Not ley in issue 51 of JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE 
was of great interest to me not only for what it 
said but especially for what it left unsaid. 'Please 
understand that as I share my thoughts I by no 
means intend to imply any endorsement of anti- 
Jewishness, nor any disrespect for the scholars 
to whom 1 refer.) 

Let us for the moment accept what Motley and 
others argue, that in the gospels we find evidence 
of anti -Jewish sentiment. When Motley states 
that these are sentiments which “reflect little of 
Jesus' own thinking nr experience,” he presents a 
conclusion that will stand or fall on the strength 
of the evidence and argument. 

Cm with this and other historical conclusions 
regarding the words and teachings of the histor- 
ical Jesus, the Jerusalem School scholars leave 
unanswered a huge hermeneutical question, 
which lies implicit in these lines from Motley; “It 
is the duty of those working to hear dearly the 
words of Jesus to ensure that such distorted lanti- 
Jewishl perceptions do not become identified with 
the historical Jesus.” Here a distinction is recog- 
nized between on the one hand the historical 
Jesus, whose authentic words presumably con- 
tained nothing ami- Jewish, and on the other hand 
the canonical Jesus, lo whose teachings the ■'the- 
ology of replacement" is attributed, What Motley 
does not tell us is the hermeneutical criterion 
that justifies preference for his reconstructed 
teaching of Jesus over the version that the canon 
has delivered lo us. 

Let me make this point with a similar. Isroad- 
er example. From time to time scholars of the 
Jerusalem School will offer in book* or articles 
fascinating insights into a saying or parable of 
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Jesus as it would have been understood by the 
audience on the scene when Jesus addressed them 
in Hebrew. But the actual historical scene of Jesus 
speaking in Hebrew is not what the gospels pre- 
sent to the reader. Rather, the only record we 
have of Jesus' teaching are highly edited Greek 
versions, in which the sayings and parables of 
Jesus have been intentionally arranged in ways 
that serve certain rhetorical purposes the gospel 
writers had in mind. Jerusalem scholars af course 
recognize that the gospels are the product of edi- 
torial activity but they seem to dismiss that edi- 
torial activity as an irrelevant, secondary accre- 
tion to the Jesus tradition. What justifies that 
assumption? 

Implicit in the Jerusalem School's approach to 
the words of Jesus is that those words have 
authority for faith primarily os they came forth 
from Jesus’ mouth and were reme inhered and 
recoiled in Hebrew. Little, if any. recognition is 
given to the authority God might have imbued 
into the tradition process as it continued hy pre- 
sei'ving those words in Greek and arranging those 
teachings into at least the three different editor- 
ial frameworks we call the synoptic gospels. This 
is essentially the same oversight found in the var- 
ious quests for the historical Jesus that the past 
150 years of European and American New Tes- 
tament scholarship have witnessed. 

Tradition processes of the sort that produced 
the Bible invariably will preserve a variety of 
stances on single issues. From Notleys work we 
learn that the final product of Scripture contains 
two stances on Jews: one free from anti -Jewish 
attitudes, and another that blames the Jews for 
the death of Jesus. This is similar to the simul- 
taneous presence of fiercely anti-pagan theology 
canonized as Old Testament Scripture 'in., e.g,. 
Numbers. Deuteronomy, and Joshua) alongside 
other canonical works far more theologically open 
to the heathen 'e.g,, -Jonah.'. Both are voices pre- 
sent in Scripture; that is an established fact, and 
the w r ork of Not ley reminds us of that fact. But 
that very fact makes necessaiy a clear, compelling, 
and canonically sensitive criterion by which we 
justify our choice to listen to the one voice instead 
of the other. The criterion implied by New Testa- 
ment scholars of the Jerusalem School seems to be 
historical; that is, the historically earlier element 
in Scripture is the one that is normative. Given 
the evidence that later biblical editors played an 
enormous role in the shaping of canonical -Scripture, 
the historical criterion is in need of justification. 

For all the considerable historical importance 
of the work done by members or the -Jerusalem 
School, the value of that work Ibr interpreting 
Scripture within the context of faith remains in 
question as long as this issue of the hermeneuti- 
cal criterion remains unaddressed . Adding this 


key hermeneutical question to the tasks pursued 
by the School is, I feel, worth serious consideration. 

William Yarchin 
Azusa Pacific University 
Azusa, California, U.S.A. 

Steven Notley responds: 

Thank you for your well thought out critique 
of my article, You have raised a number of impor- 
tant paints. I am sorry that space will not allow me 
to respond to them in full. 

In your commen t regarding the hermeneutical 
questions raised by the work of the Jerusalem 
School, you have struck upon what l consider one 
of our most serious failings. There os yet exists no 
single volume with a full and clear presentation of 
the working methodology of the Jerusalem School, 
especially one directed to other scholars work ing 
in the field . It is my hope that in the near future a 
cooperative effort can he made by scholars of the. 
Jerusalem School to fill this gap and lay a foun- 
dation for future re. search . 

Individual Jerusalem School scholars bring 
their own perspectives to their study: however, / 
have observed, three underlying assumptions that 
distinguish the Jerusalem School's work: first, 
that Hebrew teas the primary 1 teaching language 
of Jesus, He likely also knew Aramaic and Greek, 
but when looking for the linguistic milieu of the 
Lord’s sayings, n working knowledge of posi-bih- 
licat Hebrew is imperative. Second, that Jesus 
lived and ministered within a Jewish cultural 
and religious context. Sometimes his words and the 
writings of the gospel writers assume that we are 
familiar with that world. Sadly, that is often not 
true. Third, that Luke was written first and was 
followed by Mark and Matthew. Thus, the 
Jerusalem School scholars have concluded that 
the literary relationship of the synoptic gospels is 
not that which is widely held. Unlike many schol- 
ars who view Luke as merely a tertiary rework- 
ing of Mark with little historically reliable mate- 
rial. we are of the opinion that Luke possesses 
primitive material which can shed light on the 
life of Jesus- Matthew was written last of the syn- 
optic gospels, but hhchrimolpgieal position should 
not be tukeu to mean that his gospel rs without 
valuable historical informal ion. All of the gospel 
material must be taken into account in order to 
gain a clear picture of the life of the Lord . 

In light of the above , while l recognize that the 
canonical gospels are in Greek. I do not share your 
opinion that "the only record we have of Jesus ' 
teaching* are ‘'high ri r edited Greek versions Vowr 
depiction blurs the individual literary sta tc of the 
various gospels. 

It has long been recognized that the gospels 
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bear the mark of the Semitic world in which they 
were born, I would submit that these Greek ver- 
sions reflect one or more earlier Hebrew accounts 
of Jen us' life which were Iran slated and have 
become more polished in their Greek style as the 
tradition developed. 

Your suggestion that we "seem To dismiss that 
editorial activity as an irrelevant, secondary accre- 
tion to the Jesus tradition - also misses the mark 
a bit, Moreover, l cannot agree with your charac- 
terization of our gospels as merely "three differ- 
ent editorial, frameworks , " A r or are the divergent 
theological views found in the Old Testament rel- 
evant at this paint. From a literary standpoint, a 
more relevant parallel might be the relationship of 
the books of Samuel and Kings with Chronicles , 

In any historical study utilizing the gospels, it 
is important first to establish what Jesus said, 
before we can know what Jesus meant. That need 
sometimes necessitates determining Jf possible J 
a saying’s earliest literary stage. By the way, 1 do 
not subscribe to the view of redaction criticism 
which holds that each gospel writer merely amend- 
ed the gospel stories to serve his own particular 
theological or ecclesiastical needs. If such were 
the rose, you would be right that all that remains 
for today's reader is an inspired process — without 
an v visible historical figure. 

Instead, l place great importance upon the his- 
torical Jesus who stands behind our canonical 
Script if res and upon our ability to sec and hear 
him. My work only attempts to peer through the 
evidence we hone in an attempt to understand 
Jesus more dearly. The positive attitude of the 
Jerusalem School scholars concerning the ability 
to discern the actual sayings and events in the life 
of Jesus should be noted, ft is often overlooked 
that the Jerusalem School 's research stands in 
stark eon tin at to that of the Jesus Seminar, whose 
members, on the whole, feel that there is very lit * 
tie historically reliable material to assist us in 
determining what Jesus said and did. 

■ A Great Disservice to 
the Gospels 

I am an avid reader of JERUSALEM FehSPEC 
TJVE. In fact. I recommend it to my students. It 
regularly provides significant insight into the 
gospels and also into the Limes and teachings of 
Yeshua. 

Therefore,. I was both disappointed and dis- 
turbed by R. Steven Not leys article, “Anti-Jcwish 
Tendencies in the Synoptic Gospels, 71 in the 
April-June 1996 issue. 1 found the article inac- 
curate, skewed, and dated. Dr. Notley is either 
unaware or ignores scholarship which calls into 


question his conclusions about the gospels' anti* 
Jewishness, as well as the assumptions on which his 
conclusions are based. Let me cite a few examples. 

The renowned Jewish scholar Louis Feldman 
1 “Is the New Testament Anti-Semitic?’* Moment 
I December 19901) demonstrates that the gospels 
are not anti-Semitic documents. Bernard Lee [The 
Galilean Jewishness of Jesus) and Harvey Falk 
[Jesus The Pharisee I. among others, show why 
certain statements in the gospels have been mis- 
construed to be nnti-Jewish. Others, such as K. 
Linnemann [Historical. Criticism and the Bible; 
anti /.'i There a Synoptic Problem f), John Wen- 
ham 1 Redafing Matthew. Murk and Luke). J.A.T. 
Robinson i Redo ting the New Testament i. and 
Grant Osborne ' The Resurrection Narratives) 
demonstrate the bankruptcy of the methodology 
applied by D r. Notley. 

This article does a great disservice to Lhe 
gospels, (heir Messianic Jewish authors, and the 
early believing Jewish community to which they 
were addressed. 

Rabbi John Fischer, Ph.D., Th.D., Rosh Yeshiva 
UMJC Yeshiva Institute 
Palm Harbor, Florida, U.5.A. 

Steven Notley responds: 

There ore scholars who reject the notion of anti- 
Jvii ish tendencies in the synaptic gospels, in “Anii- 
> Jewish Tendencies in the Synoptic Gospels," I have 
offered the reader on opportunity to examine the 
passages relevant to the difficult questions that 
this article i-aises. 1 appreciate the additional bio- 
graphical information you supplied for the read- 
ers. tt7rvp] dealing with complex issues such as 
these, 1 encourage serious students to consider rar- 
ious points of view. However, readers of 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE might have been bet- 
ter served if you had provided examples of where 
mv article was “ inaccurate , skewed, and dated. " 
You rerrz appreciate that without specific examples 
it is difficult for me to respond, i cannot respond 
to a bibliography. 


■ Subscriber Is Profoundly 

m 

Insulted 


First let me tell you that I am one of your first 
subscribers anil have devoured each issue as soon 
as it showed up in the mail. I love Jesus, and any 
new light you can shine on Ins walk on the earth 
is greatly appre ciated. But, I was profoundly 
insulted by the whole tenor of your last issue. 
There is an evil which is labeled "anti-Semitism," 
ft was fashioned by Satan. There is another evil— 
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it has no label — which is characterised by find- 
ing anti-Semitism where it is not. in an a Item pi 
to stir up hatred between Jews and their friends. 
How can you -characterize anything Jesus said or 
did, or even any commentary by Matthew, Mark 
or Luke as anti-Semitic? 

Jesus was a Jew. The disciples were Jews. All 
the early Christians were Jews. If a Jew mis- 
treats a Jew, does l hat make him anti-Semitic? If 
so, the Pharisees (Jews) were anti-Semitic. Saul 
of Tarsus imprisoned and killed Jews i obviously 
anti-Semitic behavior), until he was stopped by 
Jesus, If tha target of someone's fury is against 
Jews, does that make him anti-Semitic? Then 
David was anti-Semitic when he warred against 
Saul’s former followers. 

I do not deny that much evil exists which is 
rightly labeled anti-Semitism. The Lord is their 
judge. But Jesus said there would be war, broth- 
er against brother, over doctrine. Tt is not Jews 
■ the Pharisees) that Jesus hated, hut rather the 
dactrt ne of t h e Jews ( the Pharisees) which 
enslaved anti blinded the eyes of those who fol- 
lowed it. To tin.' extent the church is against the 
doct cine of the Jews, they are no more anti-Semit- 
ic than David, To the extent that they hate Jews 
because they are Jews, they will have to answer 
to the Judge of the Universe. 

Edwin A. Mass 
Rockford, Minnesota, IJ.-S.A. 

Steven Notley responds: 

You are absolutely correct in saying that the 
Christian anti-Semitism of later centuries had 
nothing to do with Jesus and his first followers. In 
“Anti •Jewish Tendencies in the Synoptic Gospels . " 
never do / suggest that cither Jesus or his first 
disciples harbored ill will toward Judaism. 
Instead, 1 have tried to trace the rising tensions 
that developed between the early Christians and 
their Jewish contemporaries - -which / have 
described as "anti -Jewish tendencies." This is an 
important distinction. These tensions „ which most 
historians recognize resulted from the Church W 
graivth and departure from its Jewish context „ 
provided fertile ground for the development of 
Christian anti-Semitism in later centuries. 


which were distracting from ihc data presented. 
I would suggest, that in ihe future such material 
be perhaps grouped together on one or two pages, 
so as not to make study so difficult. These matters 
certainty need to be exposed and explored, but 
the pictures create such an atmosphere of dis- 
gust, they certainly detracted from the presenta- 
tion of your written material. 

Dot Olsen 
Auburn, California, U,S, A. 


Thank you for your compliment regarding the 
contents of the last issue. I agree that the if lus- 
trations accompanying Dr. Not ley's article are dis- 
gusting and horrifying. I do not agree that they 
are out of place. Since these anti-Semitic carica- 
tures and church art were produced by Christians 
who, iae can assume, had read the New Testa- 
ment, Christian# of this generation must seek an 
explanation fur the artist a hatred of Jews, We also 
must resolve to do everything in our power to elim- 
inate Christian anti-Semitism. 



One of the offensive illus- 
fratittnir that accompanied 
Dr. Steven Notley V article „ 
“Anti-deicisft Ten de tides 
in the Synoptic Gospels M 
rJP 51, pp. 20-3$, M), 


■ Disgusting Illustrations 
Distract from Worthy Content 

I nn.i st. say that I was greatly offended by your 
last issue I Mo. oil. The biblical content was worth 
studying and reading carefully, yet on so many 
pages there wore offensive and horrific pictures 


Please note that Dr r Notley had no part in 
selecting the illustration* that accompanied his 
article. / am responsible for the anti-Semitic illus- 
trations' inclusion. I also am responsible far the 
article's 'hither" fp. 21 g and for the inclusion of the 
anti-Semitic statements by Martin Luther, Ba i Icy 
Smith and se vera 1 ch urch fath era, which were 
f m bedded in the article as “call-nut quotes f -DB 
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From Moses’ Seat 


The Nature of Jesus’ Task 

by Joseph Frankovic 



w 

hen reading Matthew, Mark and 

Luke both synoptically and careful- 
ly, one sees that a gap existed between John 
the Baptist's perception of the messianic task 
and Jesus’ perception of it. Verses like Luke 
3:9 and 3; 1 7 suggest that John anticipated on 
unfolding of God’s judgment with the advent 
□ f the Messiah — good fruit trees were to he 
spared and wheat collected, whereas bad trees 
and chaff were to be burned. This separation 
motif is an indicator of judgment. 

Jesus, however, did not view the first phase 
of the messianic task, namely, proclaiming that 
the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, in such 
terms. iThe Kingdom of Heaven may be thought 
of as the redemptive movement that Jesus ini- 
tiated, a movement in which Gods supernat- 
ural power has manifested itself to heal, restore 
and empower, i Jesus knew, as is evident from 
the w r ay he described publicly his agenda in a 
synagogue in Nazareth (Lk. 4:16-21 ►, that he 
had been anointed to proclaim release to the cap- 
tives, set free die downtrodden and announce the 


favorable year of the LORD. Moreover quoting 
Isaiah G 1 : 1 2, ho stopped midstneam in verse 2 . 

The abrupt stop before the phrase “to pro- 
claim the day of vengeance of our God n was no 
mere coincidence. Jesus was making a provoca- 
tive Statement about. w r ho he was and the nature 
of his task, or r to be more specific, the first phase 
of that tusk, which continues even in our day. 

What generated the disparity between the 
two perceptions of the messianic task? Inci- 
dentally, the disparity distressed John so much 
that he sent two of his disciples to Jesus to 
press the issue i'Mt. 11:2-6). One factor that 
contributed to the gap was Malachi 4:5, which 
says i.li at God would send the prophet Elijah, 
presumably as a herald, before the coming of 
the great and terrible Day of the LORD, that 
is. the day of judgment icf. Mai. 3:1-2). 

When reading Malachi 4:5, John apparent- 
ly understood that the appearance of this herald 


and the coming of the Day of the Lord were 
nearly concurring events. This was not the case 
for Jesus. He understood the verse to mean 
that a span of time, potentially lasting thou- 
sands of years, would elapse between the her- 
ald and the Day of the LORD, the day when he 
would return to complete his messianic task 
as the awesome, divinely invested judge called 
the Son of Man (Mt. 25:31-46 and Jn. 5:271. 

John the Baptist's understanding of Malachi 
4:5 is the peshat, or simple reading of the verse, 
Jesus' interpretation, on the other hand, can 
only he achieved by reading the verse as part of 
a greater complex of verses. Thus, John, an 
observant. God-fearing Jew, who played an 
extraordinary pa it. in salvation history, had dif- 
ficulty grasping aspects of Jesus’ Leaching and 
conduct, not because he was dull of heart or 
spiritually blind, as Christians loo often stereo- 
type fust-century Jews, but rather because of an 
ambiguity generated by the biblical text. 

Christians read their Bibles through a lens 
of historical hindsight to illuminate certain fea- 
tures of Jesus 1 teaching. Jews living in the first 
century did not have this benefit, and even one 
as saintly as John the Baptist struggled with 
aspects of Jesus' messianic conduct. ED 
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Affiliates of the Jerusalem School 


The Jerusalem School's LLS. affiliates 
are; Center far Jutfaic-Chriatian Stud- 
fas,, P.Q. Box £93040, Dayton, OH 4542S 
Plume- 1 513 1 -134-4550. Fai 513 ■ 439-0230. 
Kiriai! : CJCSfiv I erusglem School .org Centre 
far Lhe Study af Biblical Research PO 
Box 2060, Redlands. CA 02373-0641- Phone: 
< 0001 7934650. Ac; <9091 7934071. Email; 
C3BB $4 er uan I phi £ cbool .erg . C h r ist 5 an 
Friend* of Israel - LLS.A,. P.O. Bex 19227, 
Charlotte, NC 28219-9227- Phone: f7M' 
357-J6I 1 . Fax: ■ 704 ' 357-1612. Email: CFI* 
L' 8 A ©J er u«a 1 emBchool . o rg. HaKes he r , 
0009 S. 71 Ft East Ave., Tubm, OK 74133* 
5339. Phone: 1 9 19 1 299-2519. Fas: '918 296- 
88] (5. HaKeshEr&JcrujsJEirnSchocii.ijr^. 

CSBR New England, RO. Box 723, Trum- 
bull , OT 06611-0723. Fhone-Fax: i 203 1 3SQ- 
0170, Email; NewEngland® Jerusalem 
Schaol.org. 

The Jerusalem School '* U.K. affiliate is; 
CH fomraunications, la TeddingLon 
Business Park. Station Pond. Teddington. 
Middx-. TW I ] OBQ. Phone: < 0191 1 343-0363. 
Fax: 10181) 943*3767 Email; CFI-UK® 
Jar usalemSchoa] .erg- 

■ Center for Judaic 
Christian Studies 

The Center lor Judaic-Christion Stud- 
ies, directed by Dwight Pryor, is n nonprof- 
it organization that seeks to cultivate among 
Christians an appreciation of their Hebrew 
heritage. The Center has produced a 13- 
part television senes, “The Quest; The Jew- 
ish Jesus," and published bonks, such as 
the a ward - w inning Arrh acoiogy of the hand 
o f the Bible Mnzar, Doubleday l, and the 
best -selling Ottr Father Abraham; Jewish 
Boats of tin* Christ tun Faith i Wilson, Eerd- 
TiiunsJ, 


■ Centre for the Study of 
Biblical Research 

The Centre for Ella Study of Biblical 
Research, directed by Dr, William Bean, 
■■s llk founded in 1984 Eu augment the work 
of the Jerusalem School. The Centre's initial 
focus was to generate funds to purchase 
computer equipment lor the School. CSBR 
ia the publisher of Fluent Biblical and Mod- 
ern Hebrew, a horn* *s Lady Hebrew course, 
and acts as J KHUKAl.EM P 6 fcESJ'Kt "FIVE's L’.S. 
subscription office. CSBR has established 
several synoptic gospel study groups that 
meet monthly in Southern California. 


| Christian Friends of Israel 
- U.S.A. 

Christ ion Friends oflsrael is an inter- 
national organization based in Jerusalem 
that seeks to educate Christians about the 
Jewish roots of their faith a fid about mod 
ran Israel. CFI works La counter anti-Semi- 
tism and anti- Judaism embedded in Chris- 
tian preaching. CFI-USA, directed by Elan- 
nelo Soransen, is the C S. office of Christian 
Friends of Israel It- publishes a man Lilly 
newsletter and digest of current events in 


on the New Testament, Tb learn more about 
lhe work of I inKesher, visit its Web site aL 
http a'.'w '.i. w.ttakesher. nrg. 


@ GiBR New England 

CSBIi New England, a branch of the 
Ce nt n 1 for the Study of Biblical Research, is 
directed by Jeanne Milerko. Jeanne is a 
mem her of t he Connect i cut Bor Association 
and practiced law until HfEf3 when she 
decided to focus all her attention nn her two 
young sons, ages three and one. Jeannes 



Jeanette arid Dwigh t Pryor t in New Zealand far their nnntml vptnhiu/f tour, 
stand outride the studios of Radio Rftenia in Auckland. 


Israel and tile Middle East, and offers a 
large selection of Israel-related audio and 
video cassettes. Learn more about CFl-USA 
through a visit to its site- on the Internet 
' http y'w tv vc.cft-usn.org h 

| HaKesher 

HaKesher i Hebrew for ’the Connection" i 
is directed by Ken and Ltmorc Mullicnn. 
Ignore, the daughter of Jerowlem School 
pioneer Dr. Robert Lindsey, grew' up in 
Israel and is fluent in Hebrew, HaKesher s 
principal objectives arc to foster awareness 
of the Jewish roots of the Christian faith, 
promote teaching of the Hebrew language 
and culture in the local church as an aid to 
in-depth Bible study, and serve as a clear- 
i nghousc of i n form at ion lor pcs iplc and orga- 
nizations interested in a Hebraic jjerspertive 


husband. Hon, IS an investment portfolio 
manager for Peoples Bunk in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, 

■ CFI Communications 

CFI Communications, directed by Derek 
White, is (he U.K. office of Christian Friends 
of Israel. CFI seeks to express friendship 
and solidarity With Israel and the Jewish 
people, and stimulate Chiistuins to pray for 
Israel, OFt directs much of its energies 
towards educating Chris buns about the 
Jewish roots of their faith and about mod- 
ern Israel, p Liblisliing a bimonthly n ewslct - 
ter and a monthly digest of current events 
in and around Israel, and producing video 
and nudm cassettes. CFI has also developed 
a wide range of practice] assistance projects 
in Israel. 
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Cats in Jerusalem 


Hendiadys in the 

by David Bivin 
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obraisms are as- ubiquitous in the syn- 
'.*= A. optic gospels as cats in Jerusalem, One 
of my friends says LhaL there are more cats in 
Jerusalem than any other city in the world. You 
finds cats everywhere in this city. If you pass a 
rubbish bin „ you may be startled as several cats 
fly out. You may also be startled by the number 
of Hebrew idioms ill the synoptic gospels. 

Mark each Hebraism that is presented in this 
new column in your Bible, perhaps using a high- 
lighter. In Lime, as you identify more and more 
Hebraisms in the texts of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, you will see the gravity of the evidence 
for assuming a Hebrew tradition behind the syn- 
optic gospels. 


Scarcity of Hebrew Adjectives 

Adjectives are relatively rare in Hebrew. 
One way Hebrew overcomes its scarcity of adject- 
ives is by using two nouns linked together bv 
the conjunction Jl and. ,r Grammarians call this 
usage ‘’hendiadys,"' two terms connected by 
"and'' that form a unit in which one member 
is used to qualify the other. 

Hendiadys. common in Greek, is no stranger 
to English either: “nice and warm" means “nice- 
ly warm." “1 am good and mad 7 ' does not mean 
“I am good and I am mad,* but "I am very mad. 17 
The order of the two terms is irrelevant. 

Hendiadys in the Hebrew 
Scriptures 

In Genesis 12:1 God commands Abraham to 
leave “your land and your birthplace . 1 ' The King 
Jame$ Version's translation is: “Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred T To achieve 
idiomatic English, however, one should under- 
stand “birthplace” as modifying “land” and trnns- 
late, “Leave your native land.’' 


In Genesis 1 3: 13 the King James Version 
has Lhe mechanical “wicked and sinners" instead 
of the more idiomatic “wicked sinners.” 

Genesis 23:4 contains a classic example of 
hendiadys. The King James Version translates 
the two-noun expression wooden ly as “a stranger 
and a sojourner." So, Loo, Lhe AVer Inter national 
Version: “an alien and a stranger,” The transla- 
tion of the Jewish Publication Society, Tantskh: 
The Holy Scriptures, recognizes the hendiadys 
and renders it r “a resident alien." 

According to the Neiv international Versions 
translation of Genesis 32:28, Jacob struggled 
“with God nil., gods I and with men,” If tins is 
hendiadys, then Jacob did not. wrestle with Gnd. 
nor with humans, but with godly or divine brings. 


Hendiadys hi the Gospels 


If it is tme, as a majority of scholars in Israel 
suppose, that much of the synoptic gospels’ 
Greek is “translation Greek.” that is, Greek that 
has been translated quiLe literally from Hebrew, 
then one would expect Lc find examples of hendia- 
dys in the synoptic gospels. And indeed one does. 

At twelve years of age Jesus was in the Tem- 
ple engaged in the give-and-take of rabbinic 
study and discussion. The text of Luke 2:47 
stresses the boy’s precocity: “And all that heard 
him were astonished at his understanding and 
answers,” according to the King James Version. 
The modern Nnv International Version renders 
the verse: “Everyone who (P#a . 

heard him was amazed at * / 

his understanding and his 


answers, 

Luke 




2:47’s two 


nouns, “understand- 
ing 77 and “answers,” 
joined hy the connec- 
tive “and," deserve to 
be translated less 
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woodenly, An idiomatic translation can be 
achieved by converting one of the two nouns 
to an adjective and dropping the word "and." 
“His understanding answers," that is, "his Intel* 
ligent answers,” is how English speakers would 
express the Hebraic ’'his understanding arid 
his. answers." "Hts penetrating answers” is the 
way Joseph A, Fitzmyer has put it ( The Gospel 
According to Luke 1 1 -IX!, The Anchor Hi hie 
LDoubkday & Co.. 1981 1. p. 442), 

Luke 21:15, “I l Jesus] will give you a mouth 
and wisdom that none of those opposing you 
will be able to resist or contradict.' 1 contains 
the very unidioniatic “a mouth and wisdom." 
If this is hendiadys, as seems likely, then we 
should translate, "I will give you a wise 
response” or “I will give you convincing speech." 

J have suggested another example of hen- 
diadys in "Semitic Background to the Rain Sto- 
ry'" [Jerusalem Perspective 2 [Nov. 1987 | r 2 k 
Luke 7’ l l rends, “Once he went to a city called 
Main, and his disciples and a large crowd went 
with him." If the phrase “his disciples and a 
large crowd" 1 is an example of hendiadys, it 
would mean "a large crowd of his disciples.” 


Your Challenge 

Now that you know what to look fur, can you 



find oilier instances of hendiadys in the syn- 
optic gospels? < Remember, some instances of 
hendiadys in the synoptic gospels may he Gre- 
cisms since hendiadys is common in Greek.) 
Using one of the more literal translations of 
the New Testament, such 
as the King James Ver- 
sion t Revised Standard 
Version or New Ameri- 
can ,4 j 1 nr at /orb Version t 
look for nouns 
by "and" that do not make 
perfect sense in context. It is 
often possible to identify Hebrew 
idioms using only an English ver- 
sion of the New Testament. is 
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HtllN IWEKA 


New Discoveries 


One Torah Reader, Not Seven! 


Every Saturday morning in synagogues 
throughout the world the Torah is read 
aloud. Following ancient practice, seven 
men in turn read the weekly Torah portion. 
However, Professors Shmuel and Chana 
Safrai have recently discovered that a 


around 100 A.D. did it become Lhe custom to 
have the weekly Torah portion read by seven 
persons. Until at least the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 A.D., a single reader performed 
this task. 1 The Safrai s have described their 
discovery in a forth coming article written in 
Hebrew.-* 

The lone Torah reader also read an accom- 
panying passage from the Prophets, the haf- 
tarah 'conclusion; i.e., the reading from (he 
Prophets that concluded (he public reading of 
Scriptures. Usually, this same reader also com- 
mented Dn the Scriptures he had just read, in 
effect, delivering a sermon. Thus, just as Luke 
reports, Jesus read from the Torah in the syn- 
agogue of Nazareth,* then read From the 
Prophets, and finally, gave a commentary on 
what he had read.' 


different custom prevailed until the destruction 


New Light on Jesus 


of the Temple in 70 A.D. Jerusalem Perspective 
makes the first announcement of this 
exciting new discovery. 


I 1 ? 

ahbinic source* inform us that on the 
Sabbath the Torah was read aloud in 
the synagogue by seven persons, a custom that, 
has continued until this day. 1 Scholars have 
assumed the custom was (he same in the time 
of Jesus. - 

Now, two Jerusalem School members, the 
father and daughter team of Shmuel and Chana 
Safrai have made a remarkable discovery; Only 


The Safrai b t discovery throws new light on 
several gospel stories, for Instance, Jesus 1 visit 
to his own synagogue in Nazareth. Having 
become well-known through his healing min- 
istry, when Jesus returned to Nazareth for a 
visit, leaders of the local synagogue invited him 
Lo be (lie Sabbath Scripture reader. They prah- 
ably gave him Lhe central rale in that week's 
synagogue service 8 because they hoped to learn 
from his sermon details of his activities. Since 
in those days the same person read the Torah, 
the Prophets and preached the sermon, the 
leaders literally turned over the service to Jesus. 

Jesus' townsmen had received reports of his 
activities in Capernaum. They may have been 
skeptical of his ability to work miracles; how- 
ever, it appears they had no doubts about his 
ability to read Scripture publicly and teach 
Torah. They were confident Jesus was capable 
of reading the sacred text publicly with preci- 
sion and that he also was able to interpret it. 
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Reading with Consonants 


In Jesus 1 2 3 day reading Hebrew was not an 
easy task — the language did not indude 
vowel signs. These signs were only invented 
beginning in the sixth century A.D. A Hebrew 
word could often be vocalized in more than one 
way, allowing it to have mot e than one mean- 
ing. The way one vocalized a word affected the 
meaning of the text. To read correctly, one had 
to know which vowels to combine with the con- 
sonants of each word. 

To read Scripture publicly was even more 
difficult. No errors, no matter how minor, were 
permitted. If a reader made a mistake, he had 
to back up and repeat the text correctly. There 
were myriad ancient traditions concerning 
how to vocalize the words of the sacred text, 
and no one dared read publicly without careful 
preparation. 

Let us try to imagine what it was like in the 
Nazareth synagogue on the Kahhnth -Jesus read 
frnrn the Torah- If Jesus successfully accom- 
plished the challenging task of publicly reading 
the sacred Scriptures, by the time he finished 
reading and began to preach, lie bad gone far 
towards winning over Ins audience. As Luke 
-1:20 says, “"All eyes were fixed on him/' In oth- 
er words, the congregation waited for Jesus' 
sermon with eager anticipation. - DR 


1. To*eFta, Megillah 3:11; Babylonian Talmud, 
Megillah 23 L1 . Notice thru both sources transmit the 
tannaic halachah that women can fie included among 
ihe seven Tnrn.il renders, 

2 . Ghana and Shmuel Safrai also had made this 
ngsLimptiun wF. JP 20 I May 19691,. 1-2 1 . 

3. According to the Safrais, all traditions dating to 
the Second Temple period agree there was a single 
reader of the weekly Torah portion: Mishinth, Sutah 
7:7-8; M ishna h, Ydma 7:1; Antiq. 4:203; Eusebius, 
Praeparaiio Evangelica 8:7, 1.3 i quoting fragments of 
Ph \ l oV Hyp otke t tea J ; Phi In. Every Good Man f.H Free 
81—62; ef. The Contemplative Life 30—31; Lk. 4:16-20. 
See also. Shrmiel Safrai. “Gathering in the Synagogues 
on FeBtivaK Snbbathfi anti Weekday.-.’ 1 British .tr ehae- 
nlagieot Reports h International Scries 433 1963k 7 15. 

In Praeparatio Evangelica 3:7. 13, Philo tells of the 
custom of the people To gather together on Sabbath 
days ns one place, nod while fitting together in the 
sanctity of the place.. .to listen to the reading of the 
Torn h... and one of those present . a when | man of priest- 
ly descent!, or an older, reads tho holy commandments 
and interprets them/ 

In Every Good Man Is Free 81-82, speaking of the 
Eesenes, Philo states, u ...tn the holy places, that ar# 
called synagogues., .one of the men takes out the holy 
books and reads aloud frant them, and another knowl- 
edgeable man stands boride him explaining the things 
that need explanation.' 1 


Mi.-briah. McgiUuh 4:1 additional support lor the 
eonlention that at first there was one. not suve-n. Toruh 
readers. This tannaic hnlachah stat es: “He who reads 
lilt' megillah fcrmll: i.e., the Scroll of Eslherl may Blond 
or sit. If one reads it, or if two read it. they [the com 
gregu Limit hove fulfilled their Obligation." The context 
deals with the reading of the Torah, not Esther. As -J. 
N. Epstoi n 1 1 lls li I ready shown i in troduetian fa tin- Text 
of the Xfi.shnah, 2nd ed. [Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 
and Tel Av lv : Dv i r Co., 1 364 1 , 1 :43 L— 492 I He brew 1 i , 
ihe word M megilhih" is a latter addition front a time 
when li was no longer permitted to sit while reading the 
Thrall. As the passage shows, in this such period there 
may sometimes have been two Torah readers. The 
Sali ms suppose i hat. at times, the second reader may 
have been a woman. 

-i. The article, "hJOS? b;rr” f haKOL 'a Utf 

icmrn-YAX shir - Ait. All Are Permit led to Bo One of 
Ihe Seven Sabbath Torah Readers), will he published 
Inter tins year in Jssnu 6172 of the Hebiwd&ngUfige 

journal 7brAfe 1 ISSN 0334-3650; P.0, Box 7695. 91076 
Jenifialom, Israel 

5, Indicated hy the words "he stood lip to read 71 in 
Lk. 4:16 ■ scmj Shrnnul hnrrui. “Naming John the Bap- 
tist," Jerusalem Perspecfii 1 ? 20 I May 1989], 23, 

6, In r.lusus” time Lliu readings from the I hop beta 
that accompanied the Torah portions had not yet been 
fixed. Apparently, the Torah render had EL greLLl dejil 
of liberty in choosing the accompanying passage from 
the Prophet* JSnfmi, “Naming .John tht Bnplisl," p. 2< 
Jeans ncsid Isu. 6I:1-2 lj. inserting port of Isa. 58:6. 

7, Inducted by the words "ho sat down” in Lk 4:20, 
A leather always assumed that pus Lure before begin- 
ning In teach, The words “the eyes of all in the syna- 
gogue were fixed on him* also indicate that. Jesus 


An Israeli bay reading 
from a Thru it scroll during 
hist liar Mitzvah reromony 
held in the rtiinit of the 
ancient synagogue at 
Maaadu (dun . 




preached a sermon. Mer -Jesus read the Scriptures 
and seated himself, the congregation waited expec- 
tantly- for him to begin his sermon. 

8, In Jesus' day the Saturday moiTiing service waa 
Uhj only- service uf the week. This- ueiu hi 1 seen clearly 
From, for instance, the look of Acts 1 13:14, 4£. 44: 
3 7:1—2; 18:4 a mid-firs t.-cenl ury .4.F). source. 
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Simon Peter Wearing 







"if ■^Iniiiir, 




'Tht- Miraculous Catch of Fish , H 
painted by Conrad Witz in M44, 
depicts Jesus and hi* disci pies 
against the backdrop of Lake. 
Geneva and Mont Ulan c, Jesus 
stands on the shore and Peter, in 
full robe, attempts tv subm to him. 
< Phtrto: Mina Jacot-Descombes) 
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Was Peter actually 
fishing naked, or was he 
merely “stripped to the waist,” 
as the Living Bible says? And 
what did he put on before 
swimming to Jesus? 


ID) 

I enaissance paintings, translation problems, and 
JLnmost of all, insufficient knowledge of fishing 
techniques before our modem age — all these have led 
to considerable confusion as to how fishermen were 
once clothed ''or unclothed!). 


Naked Fishermen 

Depictions of early fishermen in Egypt, Home, and 
elsewhere in the Hellenistic world, show them in their 
boats entirely nude, or else working on the shore wear* 
ing only brief loincloths. 

An intriguing and famous example is the vignette 
we read about in the gospel of John '21:7), Simon Peter, 


J £ r u s a i e m Perspective 


after hearing from his fellow fishermen in the 
boat that Jesus was standing on the beach, 
"girded himself, for he was naked, and threw 
himself into the sea" i literal translation). Dif- 
ferent versions o f the New Testament, vary 
widely in their translation of the phrase that 
suggests nudity: King Jozies Version — “he was 
naked" 1 ; Revised Standard \ 'erst an , A m« Amer- 
ican Standard Bible and New English Bible — 
“he was ' NEB: ‘had"' stripped"; Living Bible — 
“he was stripped to the waist”; New Interna- 
tional Version — “he had taken it I his outer gar- 
ment! ofT; Jerusalem Bible — “[he] bad practi- 
cally nothing on," 


How Peter Fished 


To understand this scene, we must he famil- 
iar with the rather complex fishing technique 
being used by Peter and his friends that day 
on the Sea of Galilee. 

Peter was working with a group of fisher- 
men, and they were operating the ’‘veranda" 
net. This net is used to catch schools of leaping 
fish — and in the Sea of Galilee, these can only he 
the (appropriately named! St, Peter's fish. The 
veranda method, which is still in use in many 
parts of the world, employs the trammel net 
<a three-walled neli together with the cast-net. 

The veranda method, a part of everyday life 
for fishermen for thousands of years, works as 
follows: A trammel net i or any other long, high 



net i is used to encircle a school offish i n a bar- 
rel of mesh. A second trammel net is spread on 
the water's surface surrounding the net bar- 
rel, and kept afloat with reeds. This creates a 
kind of ledge around the 4 *bameL w 

Most of the fish try to escape by jumping 
over the barrel's rim and are trapped in the 
floating trammel net. Those fish remaining in 
the barrel are caught in cast- nets thrown from 
a boat: these nets are retrieved immediately 
by the fishermen, who dive into the water and 
gather them from the lake bottom, together 
with the catch of fish. 

What Did Peter Put On? 


Left: 

Crew of screw fishermen 

hauling in a seine t drag- 
net) under the direction 
of a captain who leans 
im a at aff. H(i II pain t i tig 
from th t‘ tomb of No- 
li mon in Egypt i 1 6 th cen- 
tury B.C-EJr Even in 
Peter*# day , fishing was 
already a very ancient 
occupation. 

Page 20, left: 

Snd'Centnry V.E. marble 
.•tt aiac of an old fisher- 
man (height: 1G0 cm,). 
With his left ha nd the 
fisherman grasps the 
handle of a round basket 
used for transporting 
fish- Hi# right hand is 
extended flagging poten- 
tial customers, or hold- 
ing fishing rod * 
f Photo f. Zigroxsii 


To return to the- little band of disciples work- 
ing their several nets two thousand years ago: 
When Jesus appeared on the shore. Peter was 
in his boat, naked, as all cast-net fishermen 
were when at work. He had just cast his net 
into the water and was preparing to dive in 
after it. At that moment his friends told him 
that Jesus was nearby. 


Page 20. right: 

Naked fisherman t cith 
east- net draped over his 
right arm in typical 
ready position, Detail o f 
a Roman mosaic found 
at Iladrti metum, modern 
Sous sc in Tit n isia. 

1 Front Hevuc Archtolagnque, 

S SS 7. Plate Xi ■ 



Drawing illustrating 
the veranda-net 
method of fishing, 

iCnur.'rxy uf Ri’iC HsV"Q^fl.tlim 
Jim tjf Guides' Ftxhitig 
Mastium, Ki hi) at 2 Ein (!c U 
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Left: 

Using if large roi-k as his 
chair , this angler is hop- 
ing the “big one* woni get 
a way. Detail of "Odysseus 
and the Sirens'' mosaic, 

B tirdo JVa tional Museum* 
Tunis. 


Below: 

Two fishermen take up a 
_7 string of lobster traps. 

< Detail of a Roman moxu- 
i: ie, Museum of Archae- 

t ology, Sousse, Tunisia. 



Above: 

Young fisherman h aiding 
a stringer of fish in each 
hand. Walt painting dat~ 
trig from about 1S&0 R.C.E. 
discovered at Thera 
(modern SuntOrinJ. 

Right: 

A fisherman's muscles 
bulge as he strains to push 
his boat off the beaeh and 
out to sea. In the boat are 
a fishing pole and a 
basket for the fish he 
hopes to eat eh. Detail of 
"Odysseus and the. Sirrnig" 
a itrd-cen tury C.E. mosaic 
found in the archaeologi- 
cal excavation s at Thugga 
(modern Dougga. Tbit&mJ 
and n me displayed in the 
Bardo National .Museum 
in Titnis. 
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Peter’s first reaction was to put on his loin- 
cloth, because he could not appear naked before 
his teacher. But before rowing nr swimming to 
Jesus on the shore, Peter firs-t would have 
retrieved his cast-net, now resting on the hol> 
loin of the lake. If he left the net until later, he 
might not be able to relocate it. 

The Greek text does not specify the garment. — 
tTTti'fHTris (ependytes) is a general term for an 
outer garment — and there arc many suggested 
translations for the clothing Peter put on. The 
NEB calls it “a coat,” the KJV*&. fisher’s coat," 
the JR “a cloak,” the N1V and NASH "an enter 

(coofrn ue d on page 37) 




Above 1 left: 

A fisherman mends his 
net. Detail of iC Odysscus 
and the Sirens’* mosaic^ 
Bardo National Museum, 
Tunis. 

Above right: 

Two men fi/th with ho ok 
and line. The older man 
baits his hook ok the 
younger this son, grand- 
son ?) nets a fish. Both men 
wear the diaper-like 
loincloth that, typically, 
is knotted in the front. 
The younger fisherman 
also wears an Italian, 
wide-brimmed hat. Detail 
of a Roman mosaic floor 
from Leptix Magna 
(modern Lebda, Libya). 

Cen ter: 

A crew of fishermen strain 
to haul in a net brimming 
with fish. Detail of 
''Odysseus and the Sirens'’ 
mosaic, Bardo National 
Museum, Tuttis. 

Relow: 

Hack from work, a fi x her- 
nia ?i unloads his anchor 
and its chain before 
beaching his boat. Detail 
of "Odysseus and the 
Sirens" mosaic. Bardo 
National Museum, Tunis. 
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Women 

EGATED 


Did women play a 
passive role in the 
synagogue congre- 
gations of antiquity? 
Were they separated 
from male members 
of the congregation 
during prayer and 
study, as is the case 
today? According to 
Professor Shmuel 
Safrai, the answer 
to both questions is 
a resounding “No.” 


in the Ancient 
Synagogue 



by Shmuel Safrai 



JOQS. IISHMAN 


IVFliWf V. FVAI 1 J 


Page 25: 

Israeli woman in far rent 
prayer betide the mi'li i t- 
80 h separating men and 
women at the Tempi* 
Mount's H'es/i'm H all in 
Jerusalem w Old C'i ty 
f / 982). 

Below: 

Israeli victory in flu- Six 
Day War (June !H67t 
made Jewish access to 
the Hfes/ern Wall again 
possible. A temporary 
barrier fin the fore* 
ground) and me lut sab 
in pun which the hoy's 
hand rests), running from 
the harrier to the Wail , 
were hastily erected ncum 
after t he war. The signs 
in Hebrew attaehed in 
the harrier read: (right) 
"HWeji't (left) “Men. 1 * 


w 

WW hen discussing the form and character 
T f of the synagogue, one should consider 
data from the land of Israel along with data 
from the Diaspora; there is no justification for 
treating them separately. The sources we will 
consider here pertain to synagogues in Jerusa- 
lem before the destruction of the Second Him pie. 
throughout the land of Israel during the period 
of the Mishnah and Talmud, and in the Jewish 
Diaspora in Egypt, Syria and Greece. 

The sources reveal that women regularly 
attended the synagogue and took part in its 
services, listening to sermons and to the read- 
ing of the Torah. Women also studied in the 
bet midrash 'study hall). 


ing a mezuzah [to the doorpost of their 
house], or saying the blessing after meals . 1 

Women, like men, were obligated to pray 
the “Eighteen Benedictions 1 ' prayer daily. Katn- 
ban Gamaliel said: “One must say the ‘Eigh- 
teen' every day/ - Although it was usual to pray 
the Eighteen Benedictions in an assembly of 
the congregation, women — and men — were per- 
mitted to pray them privately. 

When this prayer w r as recited publicly — ill 
the synagogue, for instance — ten individuals 
were necessary to create a religious quorum. 
It is important to note that women could be 
counted as part of the ten. The idea that ten 
mates are required for this quorum is not found 
in Jewish sources until at least SCO C.E.s 


A Woman's Obligation 


Prayer was a religious obligation not just of 
men. but also of women: 

Women. slaves and minors are exempt from 
recitation of the Shams and from putting 
on phylacteries, but are not exempt from 
praying I the Eighteen Benedict ions], affix- 


Women Frequented the 
Synagogue 

There are many stories in rabbinic litera- 
ture- about women going to synagogue, Note, 
for instance, this halachah, which implies that 
it was as natural for women to go to the syna- 
gogue as to the bathhouse: 
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An Israelite may pul mea( on the coni* I to 
cook] and let a Gentile come end turn it 
until he [the Israelite] returns from the syn- 
agogue or st udy hall without having to wor- 
ry | that the meat will become prohibited]. 

An [Israelite! woman may put a pot on a 
stove and lei a Gentile woman come and 
stir it until she I the Israelite woman 1 
returns from the bathhouse or the syna- 
gogue without having to worry [that the 
contents of the pet will become prohibited]. 4 

Another relevant halaehab is transmitted 
in the name of Rabbi Si mini: 

In a village, all of whose residents are 
priests, when they pronounce the priestly 
blessing [in the synagogue], whom do they 
bless? Their brothers in the north, their 
brothers in the south, their brothers in the 
east, their brothers in the west. And who 
responds “Amen 7 ":’ The women and children. 6 

In ruling that in the synagogue of a village 
of priests., women and children are permitted to 
say “Amen' 1 in response to the priestly blessing. 
Rabbi Simlai obviously was making the assump- 
tion that the women were in attendance. 


Greater Attendance on the 
Sabbath 



lonica, important women were drawn to his April ii, 1972. Passooer 

teaching ( 1 7;4), pilgrims ga ther for 

, ,, . , morning pruwrs at the 

According to one source, even young girls Western WaIl pItIta 

attended synagogue service?: Women (in the fore 

1,1 Young Israelite girls would go Lo the syna- groan dt u n separated 

gogues tu gain a reward for these who brought from men by a mehttuh. 

them and to gain a reward for themselves. 5 ' 7 


Daily Attendance 

Some traditions depict women attending the 
synagogue every day. 


Espetially on the Sabbath, women and chil- 
dren went to synagogue: 

It is right to translate for the general pub- 
lic and the women and children every Torah 
portion and the reading from the Prophets. 
That is why it was ruled: “On the Sabbath 
the people come [to the synagogue] early 
and leave late," They come early in order 
Us recite the Shema at sunrise like the strict* 
ly observant, and leave late in order to hear 
the commentary on the Torah portion. On 
festivals, however, the people come late 
because they I the women | have to prepare 
the festive meal I eaten after families return 
home From the synagogue J; 1 " 7 

For testimony from the Jewish Diaspora, 
one could mention the journeys of Paul as relat- 
ed in the book of Acts. Luke informs us that on 
a number of occasions Paul met women in syn- 
agogues, When Paul reached Philippa on the 
Macedonian border, he w ent out of the town 
on the Sabbath to H a [Jewish J place of prayer* 
by the river and there spoke to the wanton ' Acts 
16:13). Here the writer emphasizes the pres- 
ence of women because he intends to tell later 
about the Christian baptism of Lydia the God- 
fearer. Similarly, when Paul came to Thessa- 


It is told of one woman who grew very old 
and came before Rabbi Yose ben Halafta 
and said to him: "Rabbi 1 have grown too 
old. and now my life is one of disgrace since 
I cannot taste any food or drink, and I wish 
to be relieved of this world." 

He said to her: “What commandment rin 
you take care to observe every day?" 

She said to him: T take tare that, every 
day, even if I have something very important 
to do. J leave iL until later and get up early 
to go to the synagogue. 1 " 6 

Elsewhere , we read about a widow who had 
a synagogue in her neighborhood, but who 
walked some distance every day to pray in Rab- 
bi Yohanan’s study hall [where services were 
conducted]: 

He I Rabbi Yobanan I said tu her: “My daugh- 
ter. don't you have a synagogue in your own 
neighborhood?" 

She said to him: 'Teacher, don't 1 receive 
a reward for my steps lie., for the extra dis- 
tance I walk]?** 

Rabbi Yohanan is surprised that the woman 
attends a synagogue outside her own neigh- 
borhood; he is not surprised by her synagogue 
attendance. 
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Women Came to Learn 


There is a story 1 " about a woman who went 
to synagogue every Friday night to hear Rab- 
bi Meir teach Torah: '"Rabbi M ei r would go to 
teach in the synagogue of Hammath Inear 
Tiber! axl every Sabbath eve, and [there I 1 1 one 
woman would go to hear his teaching." 12 

The Midrash to Deuteronomy 29:10-11 
informs us that women customarily went to 
the bet midrash (lit,, “house of study,® hut used 
here in its wider sense as a synonym for ''syn- 
agogue'') even though they did not, always un- 
derstand the words of the teacher. On the text. 
“You stand here today,. your children and your 
wives," Midrash ha-Gadol comments: “Even 
though they may nut be thoroughly trained [thus 
not able to argue haluehic point si, your wives 
come to receive a reward." From this comment 
wo may assume that men and wasnen partici- 
pated in synagogue study sessions and syna- 
gogue services, which also included teaching. 

On the text. “More blessed than the women 
in the tent” < Jdg. 5:24i, the Targum adds: “She 
1 duel I will be blessed like one of the women 
who serve li e., study! in the study halls.® 
This statement indicates that women were pre- 
sent lm synagogue study halls. It is significant 
that “service in the study hall" is one of the 
conditions for acceptance as a haver < member : 
[see Glossary p. 39], 14 

Halaehah Assumes Women’s 
Attendance 

A baraita in Tractate Niddah presupposes 
that women were present with men in the syn- 
agogue; “She may not come to the Temple [in 
her days of menstruation]; likewise, it is not 
permitted for her to enter the study hall nr syn- 
agogne. 1 ’ 2 ’ 1 Elsewhere, this prohibition is repeat- 
ed: J ‘She is not permitted to enter the syna- 
gogue until she immerses herself [following the 
end of her menstrual periodl.® 16 

Although this halaehah is especially strict;*" 
apparently, its observance was widespread. For 
example, the author of the Syriac Di da sea] in 
(sixth cent. C.E.) chastened the Jewish-Cbris- 
tian women of his community became they did 
not go to church during their menstrual peri- 
od J-' My point is this: Though Jewish women 
did not attend synagogue services or study ses- 
sions while they were menstruating; ordinari- 
ly, they participated just as fully as the men. 

The Geonim, beads of the taknudic acade- 
mies in Babylonia from the seventh to eleventh 
centuries C.E., received many queries about 


women's attendance at synagogue. Their view, 
with few exceptions, was that women should 
attend synagogue. The language of I he rcsprtri • 
act free Glossary, p. 39) suggests that women 
went to the synagogue. Here, for example, are 
the words of the Gaon Sherira i tenth cent. C.E j: 

There are women who refrain from going 
to the synagogue [during their menses I, but 
they should not refrain because there is no 
valid reason for doing so, ff Lthey refrain] 
because they think the synagogue is like tine 
Temple, then why, after immersing th fini- 
shes. do they not go? If (they refrain i because 
they have not mode atonement I by offering 
n sacrifice in the Temple],., then they would 
never be able to g<> until, in some future day, 
they brought a sacrifice to the rebuilt Tbrnple, 

If. on the other hand, they [the synagogues] 
are not like the Tbmple, then they should 
go. After all, we are all ritually unclean duo 
to contact with the dead, contact with creep- 
ing things, or to pollution [through contact 
with semen as a result of sexual intercourse 
or nocturnal emissions |. yet we go. 2 " 

There is another halachic source that takes 
for granted the presence of women in the syn- 
agogue, The source discusses the case of a jeal- 
ous husband i see Num, f>;14i who forbids his 
wife to go to synagogue. 

Rabbi Yose 1 3 20-350 C.E I asked; Tan a 
husband be jealous of a hundred menT Rab- 
bi Yose son of Rabin Bun said: “If he [the 
husband 1 ordered her not to go to the syn- 
agogue. then she goes with 

This discussion is an attempt to clarify to 
what degree a man may limit his wife’s syna- 
gogue attendance. Rabbi Yose argues that it 
would be ridiculous for a husband to claim that 
I its wife is giving or receiving affection from every 
male in the congregation; therefore, the husband 
is not permitted to hunt his wife's synagogue 
attendance. Rabbi Yose son of Rabbi Bun agrees, 
but he i Tiles that a husband can forbid his wife 
to go alone to the synagogue. If women did not 
a ttend synagogue, or, if they attended but were 
secluded and kept from the gaze of men, the 
husband would have no cause for apprehen- 
sion end this discussion would be pointless, 

A Special Section for Women? 

Where did women sit in the synagogue and 
study hall? Did they ait in a special womens 
section t.ozraf naakirn i, separated from the? men 
by a partition imehitaah )? Or wax the womens 
section a gallery such ax we find in synagogues 
built in recent centuries? 
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In 1884 Leopold Lonv published an article 
in which he argued that there is no evidence for 
the separation of the sexes in ancient syna- 
gogues of the land of Israel. 22 He claimed that 
the first reference to a mehitsah is connected 
with the Babylonian amora Abaye ■ fourth cent. 
C.EJ in the Babylonian Talmud. 23 Loew point- 
ed out that this is the only literary evidence 
Tor the separation of men and women by a 
divider and it is unrelated to the synagogue. 
The source relates that at a certain assembly 
of men and women the sage Abaye set up a row 
of pitchers and the sage Hava set up a row of 
feeds. This would seem to refer to a temporary 
divider — probably a partition erected during a 
bangueL or similar gathering — not to a perm a* 
nent structure. Rashi < eleventh cent, f expresses 
hesitancy regaitling the meaning of the passage. 
He comments: “A place for groups of men and 
women for a sermon or a wedding ceremony." 

Loew s suggestion has not been accepted by 
most scholars. They have rejected it for sever- 
al reasons. 2,3 However,, there is justification for 
reexamining Loews suggestion, not only on the 
basis of literary sources, but also on the basis 
of archaeological excavation of synagogues dur- 
ing the last decades, both in Lhe land of Israel 
and the Jewish Diaspora . 


The Women's Court 


Scholars have also sought to prove the exis- 
tence of an ezrat nashim in the ancient syna- 
gogue from the existence of a court in the Temple 
called Ezrat Naskim (Women's Court), and from 
the existence of a gallery, along three of the 
court’s .sides, built specially for women. From 
this gallery women watched the annual Water 
Drawing Celebration that took place in the 
Women’s Court during the nights 2 * of Sukkot 
(the Feast of Tabernacles): the women were sep- 
arated from the men during these festivities. 20 

Here we need to clarify the question of the 
Women’s Court, The sages viewed Jerusalem as 
divided into three levels of holiness, and drew a 
parallel between the Tabernacle and the Temple: 

Just as there were three camps in the 
wilderness: the camp of the Shechinah. the 
camp nf the l.ovites and the camp of the 
Israelites; so there are three camps in 
Jerusalem: from the entrance to Jerusalem 
to the entrance to the Temple Mount — the 
camp of the Israelites: from the entrance to 
the Temple Mount to Nicanor’s Gate — the 
camp of the Levites; from Nicanor's Gate 
to lhe interior [of the Templet the camp 
of the Shechinah. 27 

Note that the Women’s Court is given no 


special status, and no distinction is made 
between men and women regarding admittance 
to the camps, or areas, of Jerusalem. 23 

The Mishnah lists ten degrees of sanctity 
within the land of Israel, the fourth of which is 
the Women’s Court. 2R The sanctity of the 
Women’s Court derived from the regulation 
that no tevul yom {literally, "immersed on that 
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day”) was to enter it, Tevul yom refers to a per- 
son who has incurred one of the un cleannesses 
for which Scripture ordains "he shall be unclean 
until evening,” has immersed him or herself in 
a rtikveh r and now awaits the day’s end to he 
ritually pure. ilJ The Torah did not prohibit a 
tevul yem from entering the camp of the Levites; 
this Temple stricture was a later, further pre- 
caution instituted by the sages. 33 Moreover, the 
Women’s Court was one of the Teenple’s later 
architectural developments and has no halaclhc 
status . 32 

In rabbinic literature we find no distinctions 


Siinhut lit* it hsi-Shoeviih 
(Water Drawing Celebra- 
tion t service* at the Bos- 
totwr Hassidim synagogue 
in the Bo r-Nof neigh' 
borhpad. of •Jerusalem. 
HVjmcn and children 
watch from the women V 
section of the synagogue, 
a balcony, as the congre- 
gation*# men pray beiow. 
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between men and women regarding the areas 
of the Temple to which they had access such 
as wo find between pure and impure persons, 
laypersons and priests, blemished and unblem- 
ished priests. 31 Like men T women offered their 
sacrifices at the altar in the Priests' Court, 
passing through the Israelites' Court Ube mens 



Reran atraeted rem a hi a 
af the ftrd-cen tu ry L'.E. 
synagogue at Capernaum 
an the Sea of Gfi Utee # 
north shore. 


court) to reach the altar A bora if a says: "A 
woman was not seen, in the I Priests 1 1 Court 
unless she was bringing a sacrifice. From 
this it is evident that when women offered their 
sacrifices in the Temple, they did enter the 
Priests' Court, If, for instance, a woman offered 
a wave offering such as first fruits, she went 
up Lo the altar, waved the offering, and placed 
it beside the altar. 35 Similarly, a So t ah (a 
woman suspected of adultery by her husband, 
Num. 5:11-31), whose sacrifice also required 
waving, entered the Priests' Court to do so, The 
Nazi rite's sacrifice was also waved in the 
Priests’ Court (Num. 6:1-21), and rabbinic lit- 
erature discusses theoretical and actual cases 
of women who were Nnzirites-™ 

Usually, however, women did not enter the 
Priests' Court, and would only approach the gate 
between the Women's Court and the Israelites' 
Court- Josephus states explicitly that women 
were not allowed to enter the Israelites’ Court. i7 
but it appears that Josephus is describing Lhe 
ordinary situation, since his statement is con- 
futed by tannaic traditions which report that 
women did enter the Israelites' Court as they 
made their way to the Priests' Court A 5 

Nor was the Women's Couit used exclusively 
by women. Laymen and priests who came to 
the Temple passed through the Women's Court 
on their way to the interior court* — Josephus 
relates that those who were ritually clean 


passed through the Women's Court together 
with their wives.*' In the Women's Court’s four 
corners were four chambers that were directly 
connected with the Temple sendees and used by 
those who came to offer sacrifices. For instance, 
in the southeastern corner was the Nazirites' 
Chamber, used by both men and women. In 
another chamber were to be found the musi- 
cal instruments of the Levites. l " All the spe- 
cial, public ceremonies that developed in the 
Second Temple period took place in the 
Women’s Court: it was there on the Day of 
Atonement that the high priest read the Torah 
before the people, 111 and there, every seven 
years, they held the Hakhel, the assembly dur- 
ing the Feast of Tabernacles of rinen, women, 
children and aliens'" for the public reading of 
Torah <Deut. 31: 10-13 J. 1 * 


The Great Enactment 


The Water Drawing Celebration deserves 
special consideration because during these fes- 
tivities men and women were separated. The 
festivities were held in the Women’s Court, 
which was illuminated by four huge oil lamps, 
Dancing and singing went on all night, while on 
the fifteen steps leading from the Women’s 
Court to the Israelites' Court, the Levites played 
various musical instruments. 43 In the Mish- 
nah we read: "Originally, it [the Women’s Court I 
was smooth, but [later the Court I was sur- 
rounded by a gallery so that the women could 
set: from above and the men from below but 
there would he no intermingling.” 14 However, 
the Mishnah as well as Lhe baraiiot of Trac- 
tate Sukkah make it dear that this separation 
occurred only during the Water Drawing Cel- 
ebration: “At the conclusion of the first festi- 
val day of Tabernacles, they I the priests and 
Levites I descended I the fifteen steps that led 
from the Israelites' Court] to the Women’s Court 
where they made a great enactment. Both 
Talmud* and Tosefta explain that the ‘‘great 
enactment" was the ruling that men and 
women were to he separated during the Water 
Drawing Celebration. 111 

It is di flic Lilt to know how this enactment, 
was carried out. Was a temporary structure 
erected each year — which is hard to imagine — 
or was a permanent gallery built?’ 17 At any 
rate, it is clear that the separation was in force 
only during the Water Drawing Celebration 
when dancing continued all night. Both the 
Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. attempting to rind scriptural basis for 
this custom, deduce it from the verse that com- 
mands separation at a future time of mourning: 
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It in the future f Lhe time alluded to in Lhe 
prooftexl, Zeck 12:12], when they will be 
engaged in mourning and the evil inclination 
will have no power over them ji.e., at such 
a time, a lapse in sexual conduct is less like* 
lyl, the Tbrah [i,e. r Zeeh, 12:12, in the state* 
ment “"with their wives hy themselves”] nev- 
ertheless ways, “Men by themselves and 
women by themselves"; how much more so 
now Jd u ring the Water Drawing Celebra- 
tion, a time when there is a much greater 
possibility of sexual misconduct I when they 
are engaged in celebrating and the evil incli- 
nation holds sway over them. I> 

However, as already mentioned, through- 
out the rest of the year men and women inter- 
mingled in the Women's Court. 


Massacre in Alexandria 

There is another source frequently cited in 
scholarly literature as proof that in the ancient 
synagogue there existed an ezrnt n a shim a 
ham do in the -Jerusalem Talmud that recounts 
the massacre of the Jews of Alexandria by the 
wicked Homan emperor 'JYiijan: “An d the I Roman I 
legions surrounded them and killed them. He 
I Trajan I said to their wives: ‘If you obey the le- 
gions, l will not kill you/ They said to him: 
'What- you hare done below, do lalsol above/" l>J 

Scholars have supposed this massacre took 
place in a synagogue: the men, gathered on the 
ground iloor, were killed first, and then the 
women in the woman’s balcony. As proof that 
the incident took place in a synagogue, they 
quote the beginning of the story: '"He came and 
found them engaged in studying the Torah verse. 
The Lord will bring a nation upon you from 
afar, from the ends of the earth.., TDeut. 
28:49 1/*^ 1 However, there is no need to suppose 
that the massacre took place in a synagogue. 
The later addition of Scripture verses to his- 
torical accounts is typical of aggadic literature. 
Here, a verse was added to the massacre story 
to teach that the massacre was decreed by God. 

A different version of the Alexandrian mas- 
sacre tradition appeal's twice in Lamentations 
Rubbah: “They said to him: L Do below what you 
have done above.'" In other words, Trajan had 
first killed the men, who were above, and then 
the women, who were below." 1 ! Furthermore, 
at this point, the text of the Jerusalem Talmud 
may be corrupt: the writer of Me 'or Eynctyim 
' sixteenth rent. C.E.j quotes the tradition about 
Trojan from the Jerusalem Talmud, but in the 
following language: “What, you have done above, 

do below, 

Thus, it appears that the reality of the 


Alexandrian massacre tradition is of fortress 
walls an which defenders were standing and 
fighting- First, the Roman forces scaled the walls 
and killed the defenders. Then they went down 
inside the fortress and massacred the women. 


Philo and the Therapeiitae 


Scholarly literature often represents Philo as 
saying that Moses ordered the separation of 
men and women in the synagogue, 511 No such 
statement is to be found in extant texts of Phi- 
lo, although he deals several times with the 
subject of synagogues, and even discusses the 
attendance of woman at synagogues. Mis opin- 
ion is that women should go to the synagogue 
when the market-place is empty so Lhey will 
not be exposed to the market’s carnival-like 
atmosphere — women had to pass through the 
marketplace on their way to synagogue — but he 
never mentions a requirement of separation of 
the sexes. 51 

In describing the Therapeutae, Philo notes 
that when they partook of their common meals 
in their sanctuary, the men sat on the right and 
the women on the left and there was a partition 
between them/ 1 -'* However, one should not gen- 
eralize from the Therapeutae sect about the sit- 
uation in the synagogue, Indeed, one might even 
Infer that Philo's emphasis on the Therapeutae/? 


Parti ally restored 4th- 
cen fury L\E, synagogue 
at Ctwmzin locate d on 
the * topes above the Sen 
of Galilee's north shore. 



segregation of men and women implies there 
was no such segregation in the synagogue. 


Synagogue Ruins 

Archaeological excavations have revealed 
that a number of ancient, synagogues had 
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balconies* for example, the synagogues of 
Capernaum, Chorazin* Hammath and Both 
Alpha. Some scholars have concluded that these 
balconies were used as women’s galleries. 7 ^ 
Scholars, perhaps influenced by modem Jew- 
ish custom, drew this conclusion based on the 
assumption that the balconies fulfilled the same 
function as the gallery in the Women’s Court of 
the Temple, Rut the existence of balconies in 
ancient synagogues does noL necessarily mean 
the balconies were intended for women. Rab- 
binic sources mention various functions for syn- 
agogue balconies and upper rooms, but there is 
never a connection made between these struc- 
tures and women. 1=17 Moreover, in some of the 
synagogues that have balconies, the stairway 
leading to the balcony originates in the central 
boll of the synagogue, (This is true of the Kltir- 
bet Sherri a synagogue, for instanced To reach 
the staircase, a woman would have had to inter- 
mingle with the men in the central hall, a con- 
tradiction to the theory that men and women 
did not mix in the synagogue. 

Many ancient synagogues did not even have 
a second room or a balcony where women could 
be isolated — for example, the mid- third-century 
C.E. Dura-Europos synagogue. Dura-Europos, 
located in the Syrian desert on the west bank 
of the Euphrates River, midway between mod- 
em Aleppo and Baghdad, was a caravan stop 
and military fortress. Astride the ancient high- 
way between the great centers of Jewish culture 



and population in Babylonia and the land of 
Israel, it was only natural for Dura-Europos 
to have a Jewish colony. 

The Dura-Europos synagogue was the 
largest room ' interior dimensions: 13.65 m. x 
7.68 niJ of a complex of rooms and courtyard. 
Built into its interior walls and floor was a plas- 
tered bench that completely encircled the hall. 


The bench was interrupted only by tile hall's 
two entrances, both on its eastern side. The 
main entrance was in Lhe center of the east- 
ern wall , and a smaller entrance was located at 
the- h all’s southeastern corner. About a decade 
before the synagogue was destroyed, a second 
tier was added above Lhe floor-level bench, 
increasing the hall’s seating capacity from fin to 
124. 

There is little to indicate the synagogue had 
a women's gallery: the halt has no partitions; 
there are no dividers along the benches; there 
are no balconies; there were no moms adjoin- 
ing the hall. Nevertheless, Carl H. Kr acting, 
iv ho wrote the synagogue excavation report, 
concluded that the southern entrance of the 
synagogue had been the women’s entrance and 
that the benches along the hall’s southern wall 
had been reserved for women.* 8 He reached 
th is conclusion because the benches along the 
southern wall, in contrast to the benches along 
the other three walls, have intermediate steps 
to the upper tier- — presumably to allow easier 
access for Lhe women — -and because the bench- 
es closest to the southern entrance, those along 
the southern wall and those between the two 
entrances, have no raised footrests— prosum - 
ably omitted in the women’s section for the 
sake of modesty. 

Beneath the synagogue, remains of an ear- 
lier synagogue 1 165-200 C.E. :■ were uncovered. 
Apparently, this earlier synagogue also had no 
interior divisions. To the left ortho main 
entrance, just outside the earlier synagogue’s 
southern entrance, there is a rectangular room 
( Room 7). 59 Kraeling designated this room a 
womens gallery, concluding that at first the 
Jews of Dura-Europos were conserv ative like 
their brethren in the land or Israel, but later 
when they built the new synagogue, they were 
more libera! and allowed the women to sit 
inside the synagogue in a designated area. 

There is no basis to assume that Room 7 is 
a women's gallery. If that room was indeed a 
women’s gallery, wbv did It disappear when 
the synagogue was rebuilt? One must assume 
that this room was only an annex, like those 
that have been found in other ancient syna- 
gogues. Moreover, there is no basis to assume 
that the southern- wall benches of the new syn- 
agogue were reserved for women. Architectural 
features to facilitate ascent to the upper tier 
of benches are found throughout the halt, and 
even next to the ark. In addition, the benches 
between the two entrances have no raised 
footrests, yet also have no intermediate steps 
leading to the upper tier. 

One cannot doubt the Jewishness of the 
Dura-Europos community: the synagogue’s 
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frescoes contain traditional Jewish themes, 
and the Jewish quarter adjoining the syna- 
gogue was built in conformity to the halachot 
of tom 1 hat Herat \ see Glossary, p. the regu* 

1 aliens for creating common courtyards — yet 
this synagogue has no dividers or partitions. 


instance, it is likely that Jewish practice deter- 
mined Christian practice. 

In one of the golden-throated orator John 
Chrysostom's sermons he disparaged the syn- 
agogue as a disgraceful place in which men 
and women intermingle. 3 ** Chrysostoms intent 


Synagogue Inscriptions 

Much may ho learned from the scores of syn- 
agogue inscriptions that have come to light. 
These have been (bund on synagogue entrances, 
gates and mosaic floors, and in synagogue court- 
yards. guest houses and ritual baths. Some 
inscriptions even list the synagogue's archi- 
tectural components. If a women's gallery had 
existed, the writer of a synagogue inscription 
might easily have mentioned it; however, no 
inscription has come to light that mentions a 
women's gallery. 

J wad mention only three synagogue inscrip- 
tions, one from Jerusalem dating from the Sec- 
ond Temple period, and two from the Diaspora 
dating from a later period. 

Tile Theodotns inscription was found in 
Jerusalem and dates from the end of the first 
century B.C.E The inscription, written in 
Greek, reads: “Theodotos, son of Vettenus... 
built this synagogue for the reading of Torah 
and for instruction in the com mandments, and 
[he also built J the guest house with its rooms 
and water installations as lodging for needy 
I pilgrims | from the Diaspora.” 33 

A Greek inscription an a column from the 
third-century C.E. synagogue at Stobi ton the 
border between. Macedonia and Greece, near 
the modern town of FSitolj I Mon astir], Yugo- 
slavia) reads: ,L He (Claudius Tiberius Poly- 
charmos] built the rooms of this holy place and 
the hall with its rectangular portico,” 31 In the 
continuation oT the inscription “upper rooms” 
are mentioned. 

A Greek inscription from the fourth -century 
C.E. synagogue in Sid a in Asia Minor mentions 
a benefactor who “covered the synagogue's 
benches with marble, and had two pillars and 
two seven -bl anched candelabra made.” 3 # 


Ancient Churches 

The earliest churches have no structures 
that indicate a separation between men and 
women. 4 ^ If women were segregated in the 
ancient synagogue, it is unlikely that Chris- 
tians, who received their institution of the 
church from the Jews, would have eliminated 
this segregation at such an early stage, in this 



was to ridicule the Jews and, no doubt, he exag- 
gerated immensely, but it is difficult to imagine 
there would have been any point to his attacks 
IT Jewish women had indeed sat in a special 
gallery or behind a permanent partition? 


Unconvincing Evidence 

The evidence put forward to argue that the 
Sexes were segregated in the ancient synagogue 
is not convincing. While rabbinic sources spell 
out regulations down to the smallest details of 
the synagogue’s construction, seating arrange- 
ments and order of service, these sources make 
no mention of a special women's section or a 
separating partition, 35 That women were oblig- 
ated to pray and definitely went to the syna- 
gogue, yet rabbinic literature never mentions 
a women's gallery, strongly argues against its 
existence. 

The assumption the balconies found in some 
ancient synagogues are women's galleries is 
unsupported. Furthermore, many ancient syn- 
agogues had neither a balcony nor a second mom. 
Early churches, patterned after the synagogue 
model, likewise have no structures that indicate 
a physical separation of the sexes. Synagogue 
inscriptions, while sometimes mentioning var- 
ious architectural elements of synagogues, nev- 
er refer to a women's gallery. 

The earliest clear-cut evidence for separation 
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of men and women in the synagogue and syn- 
agogue study liaU is found in the midrash Fir he 




Mashiah \ Chapters of the Messiah i in its descrip- 
tion of the redemption . 6 * 5 This midrash, which 
almost certainly dates from the Arab period, 
describes the mormons bet midrash of the 
future. While the women stand behind a divider 
made of reeds, God himself teaches Torah and 
Zerubbabel son of She a l tie] explains God’s 
teaching to the people. We can assume that 
this description reflects current practice in the 
local synagogues and study halls with which 
the author was acquainted. The author of Pirhe 
Mffxhiah lived in a Muslim land, and local Jew- 
ish custom had likely been influenced by its 
environment: Muslim practice was— and still 
is— to separate men and women in the mosque. 


Conclusion 


in the Second Temple period, women were 
religiously the equals of men: ancient Jew- 
ish sources from the land of Israel and from 
the Diaspora show that women frequented the 
synagogue and studied in 
the bet midrash (study 
hall). Women could he 
members of the quorum of 
ten needed to pray the 
-E i gh Lee n Be nedi ct to ns ." 
a central prayer of the dai- 
ly synagogue liturgy; and, 
like men, women were 
permitted to say “Amerf in 
response to the priestly 
blessing. 

There is no real evidence 
for the assumption that 
the sexes were- segregated 
in the ancient synagogue. 
Women did not sit . as they 
do in today’s synagogues, 
in a special women's gal- 
lery, or in a special women’s 
section separated from the 
men by a partition. The 
balconies found in the ruins 
of ancient synagogues are 
not necessarily women’s 
galleries. The existence of 
a Temple court, called the 
Women's Court also pro- 
vides no support For the assumption that 
women were relegated to a balcony or special 
section of the synagogue. Women were not con- 
fined to the Women’s Court, nor was it exclu- 
sively for women. In it. women and men — both 
laymen and priests — mingled freely. 


It is true that women were eventually 
required to watch the annual Water Drawing 
Celebration festivities from a special gallery 
above the floor of the Women's Court, Howev- 
er, this separation was very brief: it was in 
force only for five or six nights of the year.*” 
Therefore, the separation of men and women 
during the Water Drawing Celebration cannot 
be proof that there was a women's section in 
i he early synagogue. m 
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Yolurndenu, an early rabbinic collection, is cited as the 
source i; Yalkut Misfile 943; Safer ha-Likittim V r , I31 * I. * 3 * * * * * * * * * * * 1S 
iyd L. Green hut, 1901 1 . See Buber's introduction to 
Midrash Proverbs, p, 32. 

9. Babylonian Talmud, Soiab 22". 

to Jerusalem Talmud. Set ah 13 d 'dipt. 1 ■; Levi Li- 
ens Sabbah 9:9; Numbers Robbah 9:20: Deuteronomy 
Kabbah 5:15. 

II. Midrash ha-Gadol on Numbers led. Fisch, p. 
1 22 1 adds tanmn i there'. 

12. Literally, "go to hear his voice." The Midrash 
ha-Oedol addsdh/fsfr. Le„ "go to hear his voice preaching." 

13. Evidently, women were not present in the -Study 
balls in Babylonia as they won." in the land of Israel and 
in the Hellenistic Diaspora, See Babylonian Talmud, 
Meed Katyn 13 A 

14. Mishnah, Ceniai 2:3, 

15. (_’h. M. Horovvitx, Niddak iFranklurt, 1890:, pp. 
30-33. 

16. Ibid., p. 48, 

17. This bamilti suetns severe, Imt many strict ha|a- 
c'hot no doubt had their origins in ancient traditions, 
traces of which have survived in Lannmc literature. 
See Saul I.iabermar’s comments on Sc far Met wot per- 
taining to purification after chi Id birth in B. M, Lewin’s 
edition (1934), p. I15ff. 

18. AchclLs- Flemming, Die Syr incite Didaycaiia 
1 1908), p. 1-11; Harnack-Gothardt, Thjtfe wnf Untar- 
such ungen 2h<- 1994 1. Cf Arthur Mnimcir si ein, “Spufen 
Karaischen Din Uluses in dor gaondischen Halacha," 
Schwartz Fz&tBchrift (Vienna, !9l7i. p, 459; idem. 
"Judaism and Christianity," Hebrew Unum Cottage 
Annual 1CK1935), 230. 

19. Only the Gaon Zcmah forbade menstruating 
women from entering the synagogue, Cf, Otsar ha 
Geunim, Bcraehut, pp. -18—19. 

20. ScfarKoi Bo . ’‘Laws ofthu Niddah." 
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21. Jerusalem Talmud, Sotah 16 C (dipt. H. 

32. Leopold Lqpw. "Der Synagogale Ritu.s,' 
Monat&chrifi fur Ge&ckiehtt: und Wisseitschaft tics 
■Jitdentunix 33 ■ 1634 1. 364-374: later republished! in 
Oi-snmrnrtfa’ Sc.hriftc.n r ed. Immanuel Loev< ■ 1 §98 i, 
4:55-71. 

23. Babylonian Talmud. KidduMun fil Q . 

24. See Erin I Sehitfcr, Gesch ich tc dot jndisihi'n 
VbiAes im Zeitalter Jesu Chnsti II 1 i 1901 1911 1 . j>. 527: 
cf. revised English version of Scburer’s work. The If is* 
tory of (he Jewish People in the Age (if r /mus Christ 
< t "5 ft.C -A D, I Ho/, ed, Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar 
and Matthew Black i Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark, 1979i, 
2:447 446. liute 98; Jean Jlister, Les Juifs dans {'Em- 
pire romtiin ' I9l li, 1:458; Samuel Krauss, Synagogalc 
At tert timer ■ 1922 1, p. 7157; idem. The. History of Syna- 
gogues tn Israel (1955), p. 339: Solomon Scheduler, 
Studies r n Judaism i L 32 1) ■. 1:313—326; E. L. Sukonik, 
A n c ie n ( Syn agog u e>- rij Palest ini' and Grave ( 1934 ■, p. 
48; hut cf. I, L. Elbogen, Der jtidische Goitesdiensl 
<19311, pp. 466-468- 

25 . The loati vitics of the Water Draw: rig Cck-bia tion 
took place eve it night of the Feast of Sukkut. excluding 
Sjibhulh and festival Hay itself, six nights if the first day 
of Sukkot fell on n Sabbath, five nights if it did riot 
'Mishnuh. Snkkah 5:1 J, 

26. Tbsefta, Sukkiih 4:1; Jerusalem Talmud, Sukkah 
55b ichpi . 5':. Babylon ran Talmud, Sukkah 5 lb. 

27. Tusefha, Kelim Hjivu Kamma 1:1.2; Sifre Num- 
bers, New r? 1; to 5:2 "ed. Ham vita, p. 4 1; Babylonian 
Talmud. Zevahim 116 b; Numbers Rabbuh 7:6. 

23, Cf, ShnniEil Safrai, "Thu Role of Women in the 
Temple.” JcniSCilem Pempegtivc 2] C, Jul. Aug. 1939), ri— Hi. 

29. Mishnah, Kelim 1:6-9: "There are ten levels of 


sanctity: the lurid of Israel ls holier than any olher 
I a ad... the walled cities I of the land of Israel I are even 
holier,, ,| the areal within the walls [of Jerusalem] is 
even holier... the Temple Mount is even holier... the ram- 
part [which surrounds the wall of the three inner 
courts I in even holier... the Women’s Court is oven holu 
er,..the Israelites' Court is even holier... the Priests' 
Court is even holier... the area between the porch and 
the altar is even liotior...the sanctuary is even holi- 
er., .the Holy of HoEy is even holier. 

30- Mishnah, Kelitn 1:6. 

31. Babylonian Talmud, Posahim 92^; Yevamot 7 1 1 ; 
Zev ahim 32^; cf. Jerusalem Talmud, Emvin 22 c 'dipt. 5'. 

32, Cf. Adolf Ruchlei', “The Fore-court of Women 
and the Brass Gate in the Temple of Jerusalem.” Jew- 
ink Quarterly Review 10 < 1698 >. 667 7 16. Biichler sug- 
gests ih at 1 h l 1 Women's Court wag created only in the 
losr days of the Second Temple, but his arguments art- 
unconvincing. Nevertheless, he- iaeurely right in assert- 
ing that the Women's Court was not one of the most 
ancient parts of the Temple. 

33- The anonymous sage who is quoted by Rabbi 
Joseph Ashkenazi * 16th cent, C.K > was right: "1 have 
not found a text that says the Israelites’ Court is holi- 
er limn the Womens Court hecau-se women do not enter 
it. One may conclude, therefore, that women were not 
prohibited | from entering the Israelites' CourtF (Melechet 
Shltimoh on Mishunh, Kelim l:3i. 

34. Tosefta, Arachin 2:1. 

35. Mishnah, Rikkunm 1:5; 3:6. 

36. Cf. Tosafot on Kiddushin 52b, In the paragraph. 
” Vi ?* ch i ishtih hci-'azarah, mitinyini~ 

Z7. Antiquities 15:419: War 3:199, 227. 

38. Bitchier erred in accepting Josephus' description. 


Above: 

The Thepdatmt inscription, 
a dedication from a Ifft- 
century R.C. E. synagogue 
in Jerusalem. The. inscrip- 
tion mentions the ctm- 
#t ruction by Theodotm of 
a synagogue fur ''reading 
ofTnrah and instruction 
in the eom mu n dmentx ” 
fill (I ri h o«i e “as 

t edging for needy [pii- 
grim a J from the Diaspora*’* 

> Pi 1 r.ifrj jQrj l?id J-fei rri s i 


Page 34: 

Reconstruction plans of 
the tn id-th ird-een fury 
C.E. synagogue at Dura- 
Eitropnti ( upper dm icing) 
ttnd the earlier synagogue 
tlmeer drawing) discov- 
ered underneath it. 

From f. 'art it A'mc)- 1 ng. The 
EsmvntSpttp at Durn-Eurm-ptiH 
Till' 8y»a^0(IJC ■ .Vclt 1 Harm. 
VrjjH- Uniivr&ity Puss. Jflfi&i, 
Pham Vt and VU12 


July - September 19 9 7 
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is*Ai l Affjnouims jairnofiiiY 


A Iranian reaches up ta 
touch the ntezuzuh f see 
Glossary, p. 39) as she 
exits the Brit Skatom 
Synagogue (of the 
Moroccan Jewish com* 
m unity) in Mcvnsseret 
Zion near Jerusalem, 

The signs in Hehrcie an 
either side of the teamen 'a 
entrance read: fright) 
H Ezmt Xashinv": tiefli 
“Afen, fynur] entrance is 
ti raun d the earn t-r . H 



Cf. E dottier, up. til., p. 697, note 1. 

39, Antiquities 15:418. 

40, Mishnah, Middot 2:SM3. 

41, Mifhnah, Ytntm 7: 1; Babylomun Thlmud. Yorna 60b 

42, Miahnah, Sotati 7 Or, Babylonian Talmud, Sotah 41 b , 

43, Mifihnah, Sukkah 5:1 — 3. 

■14. Mishnah. Middot 2:5, 

45. Mishnah, Sukkah 5:2. 

45. Jerusalem Talmud, Sukkah 55^ > eh pi- 5); Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Sukkah 51^; Tosefta, Sukkah 4:1. 

47. Cf. Kizhi's commentary on thin passage i Sukkah 
Sl b ), and Ch. Albeck's commentary on the Misti nab 
I.Sukkah 5:2). 

45. Jerusalem Talmud, Sukkah 55^ i rhpi. 5): Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Sukkah 5 1 If 

49. Jerusalem Thlmud, Sukkah 55 b (ehpt. 5). 

50. Mcir Jsh Shalom was the first in make Lhia suj;- 
gestion (see Bet Talmud- 4:200: cf. Sukonik, loc. cit.j. 

51. Lamentations Rabhah, dipt 1 (ed. Buber, p, 
S3 1 ; chpi. 4 iod. Buber, p. 152). 

52. Ed- 0- Kassel, p. 181. 

53. Based on Eusebius PiXiepprutia Enangelica 12;8. 
The source of this misunderstanding is apparently 
J uatfir I Los Juifs duns T Empire rnmniri, 1:458 J, from 
whom it has been copied by several other scholars. 

54. The Sp^ciai Laws 3;l7l <.cf. Against Flaccus 88). 
See I. Heinerminii, Thifons griechisckc und jiidische 
Bridling f 1932. repr, 1962). p. 254. juid F H. Colsons 
note in 7:640 in the Loeb Classical Library edition of 
Philo. Philo llIso discusses met tors pertaining ti> 
synagogues in his work Every Good Man h Free, but 


without mentioning a womens gallery. 

55 . The Contemplative Life 69 , 32 . 

56. Cf H. Kohl and C. Wlilzi rigor, Antiftr Synagagen 
in GnWaea ■ 19H5. repr. 1973), p. 35, plate IhSukenik. 
loc. cit.: Silken ik. The Ancient Synagogue ttflieih Alpha 
i Jerusalem, 1932). p, 15, 

57. C.T.. For example. Jerusalem Tnlrmiri, Bennh-nl. 
5 d lend of dipt. 2); Shabbat 3 a (dipt. 2): Babylonian 
Talmud, Hu II in 92 L1 . 

58. Cf. Carl H. Kraal tng, Th e Excavations a t Darn - 
Europos; The Synagogue (New Haven: Yale Universi- 
ty Press, 1956 1, 8:16, 23. 

59. Ibid., plan VIII and p. 31. 

60- This inscription was published several times, 
See J.-B. Frey. Corpus Inscriptianum tticlait arum 1 3952 ' 1 , 
inscription 1404, 2:332 335. Cf. also Moshe Schwabs, 
Be fir Yerimhnlnim ' 1656), 1:362-365 < Hebrew). 

61. Frey, Corpus Inscription utn Ituinienrum ( 1936 1 , 
inscription 694. 1.504 507. See Frey for a list of arti- 
cles that discuss this inscription. 

62. Froy, inscription 781. 2:38-39. See Frey for a 
list of art icles that discuss this inscription, 

63. M tch&el Host uVtzaiT, Darn -EurapOS a nd its A rt 
1 1938), pp 100-134: John Winter Crowfeet, Early 
Churches in Palestine \ 1 94 ] ), pp. i-6 r 

64. Chrysostom,. Orations against the Jeu r $ (Adicr- 
sus Judaeos) I. 2. 

65. Cf. Tnseftn, Megiltah, dipt. 3; Tractate Sofcr- 
im: Mishit eh Torah, TcfsUah, dipt, 1 1. 

66. Bet ha Midrash 1 1855). 3:75. 

67. See endnote 25 above. 
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(continued from page 23) 

garment," and the LB H a tunic." Some Euro- 
pean pointers of the Renaissance depicted Peter 
swimming fully dressed (see pp. 18-191. 


In light of ancient art end literature, it is prob- 
able that Peter only put on o loincloth. This 
is more than he usually would have worn to 
retrieve a cast-net, and was the minimum nec- 
essary to show respect for his master. 



Left 

A fisherman teems from 
his boat to spc«r with a 
trident an octopus 
attempting to hide under 
a rock ledge. Dettiil of 
“Odyxxeux and the Sirens” 
mosaic, Rardo National 
Museum, Tltnis, 

Below: 

Two fishermen haul in a 
targe net with a catch of 
fish while a third fisher- 
man serves as oarsman. 
Detail of a -fth-e.entury 
C,E. mosaic floor in th e 
11th-century C.£ Poppo 
Hast Hca in Aqu item. 
Located in Italy north- 
east of Venice at the 
n orth ern extreme of the 
Adriatic Se<u AquUcia 
was an important Roman 
port city. 
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The Jerusalem School 

A Unique and Unprecedented Collaboration 


T Tfie Jerusalem School of Synoptic 
Research Is a consortium of Jewish Lind 
Christian scholars who are examining 
the synoptic gospels 'Matthew, Mark anti 
Luke .1 within the context of the language, 
land and culture in which Jesus lived. Their 
work ctmfirme that Jesus was an organic part 
of the diverse social and religious landscape 
of Second Temple-period Judaism. Ke, like 
other Jewish sages of hus Lime, taught m 
Hebrew and used ^specialized teaching meth- 
ods tn teach foundational Jewish theological 
concepts such as the kingdom nf Heaven, 
Gad s abundant grace, loving God and loving 
one's fellow man. 

The Jerusalem School scholars believe 
Jesus' wards and deeds were first transmit- 
ted in Hebrew, and that, through careful lire 
guistsc and comparative study, much of this 
earlier stratum of the synoptic tradition can 
he recovered from the Greek texts of the syn- 
optic gospels. The School's objective is to 
recover as much a* possible of that earlier 
Hebrew slruLUm. 

Future publishing projects of the School 


include; IJ a scries of academic volumes, the 
tdrst of which will deal with the Jerusalem 
School's distinctive methodology; 2) an idio- 
matic trailflla L ion of the Gospels and Arts 
with annotations highlighting the text's Hebra- 
ic nuance!; and briefly explaining the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ words and deeds; 3i the 
rjfruf.ak'm Synoptic Commentary , a deta iled 
commentary on the synoptic gospels. Cur- 
rent research of Jerusalem School members 
and athers is regularly reported in the pages 

of Jerusalem Perspective. 

The Jerusalem School was registered in 
Israel as a non-profit rent arch and educa- 
tional institute in 1985. Its members are Prof, 
David Flusscr. Prof. Slimuel Safrai, David 
Bivin. Dr. Randall J, Bulh, Dr Weston W. 
Fields, Dr. R. Sloven Mutley, Dwight A. 
Pryor, HaLvor Romiing, Mirja Running, Pro! 
Ghana Safrai and Prof. Brad H Young. 

Dr. iiobert L. Lmd.tcy id- \Snyii}, 1995 1, n found 
i ng member of the Jerusalem School, pioneered, 
together with Pro f. jFTWser, the mcltn'xtcijogv upon 
which the Sckdotk synoptic research is based. 


International Synoptic Society 


T he Internal ional Synoptic Society sup- 
ports the Jerusalem School of Synoptic 
Research by serving as an intermediary 
through which interested individuals can par- 
ticipate in LbeSchnof!; rcKoanch. 

The Society solicits funding for publication 
of Ihe Jerusalem School's repearch, facilitatea 
informal discussion groups focusing on the syn- 
optic gospels and sponsors student research 
assistants. 

Annual membership in the Society is: 
Regular £tiU or US$100; Fellow El 80 or $3110;, 
Sponsor £300 or $500; Patron E800 or $1000; 
Lifetime membership EdOUU ur $5(100 anti 
over. Membership dues can be paid in 


monthly nr quarterly installments. 

Members of the Society receive a certifi- 
cate of membership and a free s i ibacri pi ion to 
Jerusalem Perspective. They alaouru enti- 
tled to unique privileges such as pre-publi- 
cation releases. Major publications of the 
Jerusalem School will be- inscribed vv ith Soci- 
oLy members' names. 

Cheeks should be made payable to 
“Jerusalem Sch™J" and rle-signaCed "J.S8," 
Members in the United States can receive 
a tajc-dffductihla receipt by sending their 
dues through the Jerusalem Sebum I’s U .S. affi I - 
istes. See ''Affiliates of the Jerusalem School" 
f page 13), 


Glossary 

agguduh also h a gguclub i - ihe ethia 1 1 1 1 ig * 

well] srrrptHnL! cxpoflUlon tif the in contrast 

to their halacbic statements : the neat-legal part of 
rabbinic literature in Cntitrant la hMrwhnh 
nggndic i>giid'ik — pertaining to aggadah. 

nmoiMik- — pertaining to (he amoral m i"’K”’2K, 
tA-rntr-ncr 'J.lt; singular: NTVCR i '□ -mp-ftl ', .iniEirjil I, 
the srtg*s of thu tnlmudk penod. as distingue hed 
1'rum the earlier tannaim 'I’Kir, ta na IM>, the 

- ■ ■ i ■! [ Ilf iri i.- l Iiiint- ]*'r3ixl RiiLmhlv spejlkirijjj. ihe 

trm:i,'iini jin - 1 h i- i i-i-js quoted In the Mlnhnuh and 
contemporary rabbinic works, while the a more in i 
are the Hiip-i nU' IHiunL-d m the Talmud 

B-CrEr — Abbreviation Of “Before Common Era," cor- 
responding to B.l! in Christian terminology 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE UA*« Et c E tmd C 1C in 
Artidca by Jewish scholars 

bar tit tit — < literally, “outside", plural: baraitoJ i a 
liimirsit saying exiduded Inmi Hie Mlsbunh of Rab- 
bi Ya'lmJoh hii-Nwi, (hit i*. teachings that pre- 
date 230 A.n Baroitot wero incorparaied in laier 
rabbinic works anch as ibf Talmud. 

brt m id rath ■ (T - t T". k, t mid b- (SW, house of 

Btudy i center for study and teaching of the Torah. 
In the first century, the bn wi id JtA$H wax uaual 
]jf ron n ccted lu a synagogue , und loam Lng leek 
place in the synagogue's assembly ball or in a room 
adjoining it. 

C,EL — alltnXiVjrjl bui i of "Cerumen Em,“ EKH-ri'Sfioridin g 
to A P- in Ohmrtum lenoumlogy, 

Diaspora idi aa'pj-rji — the area outside the land 
nf Israel seitied by Jews, ur the Jow-a who settled 
thcro. 

eriu- hat at rot innscr an$, L e-kUV hatt&HuT. 
mixing or blending uf m u riyn nets i the ttytububc 
u:33Ei:3 «f 3i mug bburhacnl nr Keulemr n l * private 
prPportj' 1 private dwellings - and public domain 
i e.g. , common courtyards, alleys and strteL.i i — Lht- 
now entity i»«nuiSdcred private property, jEilntly 
nwisst by I be residents. r J1iis trana Fonna tian makes 
it legal for residents to Ersnapart things frum um- 
pniint m the (bsvd neighborhood or settlement to 
another on the Sabbath Ancient sources indicate 

ihac thu prnt'l :n.' uf IVJJJ- hpixertif wilk ftLcVftdV Well ■ 

ojiUildishcd in ihc Second IVmple period. 

f icon i m — •Z'VJIG.ge- '-D-.VI.U; singular. "K: [ecr-viA'. 
Gaonli heads or the LalmuEhc acodonnt-n eel Enh-, 
lijEu.j fmm iliv siivoniji in eleventh ccniu,nc-S3\.D 

halachah ■ - ^ * 7 “ , ha la -KAH\ plural- r'37“ 
hala-KoT, halachotj law, regulation; the logit J 
mlmjt nil a particular is^uo; l he body cf Jewish 


Jerusalem School Scholar Receives Ben-Zvi Prize 


On Mny 7, Hebrew University profeswof ^imuel Sakai was awarded 
ihe Ben-Zvi Pri^e. Safrai, a sunior momber *F Ite jeiusalem School af Syn- 
aplic Research, received ih-e prize for his life's worlt in ihe field of Second 
Temple-period history This is npl ihe 78-yEgr-old scholar's firs! major prize, 
In 1 ?B6 he was awarded rhe jEMUsoJem Prize. 

The Ben-Zvi Prize is prestigious because it is so rarely given-— only once 
in five yeari. Pa si /Kip:enls have included □rchupoloa'isl Yigael Ygdin gnd 
hislgrign-archaeologisl Benjamin Mozar. 


The award ceremony rook pFoce in Jerusalem a\ Ygd izhak Ben-Zvi, 
g research institute ih.ar cgnli nues rhework oF politician and scholar I zhak B&n- 
Zvi, who served as Israel's second President j 1952-1 96 Jf A drurr.uhc p^M 
of ihe ceremony was a lecture by Prof. Safrai in which he paid tribute la 
Gedoiinh Aign, his mentor during his sludenl days al ihe Hebrew Umiversi- 
ly. Alon, Sakai lold she audience, inspired him to make ihe study of gndsnl 
Jewi-sh history his life's woii. Safrai. m lurn, has inspired and trained a new 
generation of scholars 
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Glossary (eonf.) 

law. especially the! legal I'Kirf iif ml iluuu; lin-nilim 1 -, 
thu* often iKr opposite of Hggadah ha E ach ic 
iha Sak'ik i — pertamLaji to halachah. 

hav&r - ~Z~?, htt-VKH. member: plural; C"13n, 
Hjiii tr fiJM i nttmbtr of an order eIiht wap meticulous 
in rjbn^mnji 1 Ike Dnmmundmeniii con coming heave 
offi'rrrtgr, tithing and purity ic.g., washing one3 
hand* before eating and before touching ritually 
clean foodi. These regulations had already been 
Laid down in the time uf HiLlel a mi Shammed drtsl 
qua rie r nf li rat cen Utry PI’j. Women a nd slaves 
could aim tKKiiim- hatvnm [n mhbinic sources 
(ho term hitww often stands in contrast to the 
UTm'fjt” z r J Pom tin ^A-rets, person nf the land', 
Romenne who is not a member of the Anr-rnm 
fellowship. 

meKuzah tar zit-ZAH; plural: ri"r;. 

mr-iti-tOTl the Hebrew word far doorpost, 
■mcitLi^nh’ alsn (rami’- in mean the encased parch - 
(nent scroll inscribed wi th Deuteronomy 6:4-9 and 
11:13-21 1 hat is affixed to the gate and right-hand 
doorjambs of a Jewish home. 

responta — ( Latin pi. of 'rv^Otuwn, answer, reply, 
opinion 1 1 hr us5i.il Eii^Ii:- h d OS if; not loti fur tin- mb 
hi me expression H"“"' ?“**!*“ I shi' ’f LOT 
i/ H’ aha VOT, questions and answers). the term 
rctpon&i reform tn the h nlachic correspondence of 
rabbinic authorities, especially the written rul- 
ings of Geonim in response to halachic querieR 
written by Jew s I iving outside Babylonia . 

Si) e itlll - t zzz . tin ■ .1 J.-t . Hoa r! i i he li n*i word of 
Deuteronomy 6:1, ‘Hetti 1 O Israeli The 

LfiJcEi out r.ncl, tin 1 LhKU in one ' In Judaism ihiH 
verso is thf supremo affirmation of God"? oneness 
and uniqueness. Since at I east the second con Lory 
AP the She mu has consisted orthfte pflssAfjii*: 
fW. 11:13-81; Num, tS;3T— 41. 

Soiah ■ r-"z , .we ‘ian, .i straying or c-rmm wumo n :■ 

II wife who is SuspH^tL'd of adultery by her hus- 
band and tthdMTBiat th* OTrkvil or the “lie! u-r .r 

i Mum, .kill , rjii 

fn.niinic ta-nn i k - — pertaining to the taimahn 
iZ'KTy tctnn 'SM-. sages from Hillel'a time 4 died 
t. 10 Hi" i until the generation (c 230 A |J i after 
Tl,ihbi Velrudiih ha Musi, Die compiler of the Mish- 
in oh , Si rtKii I on I in-NA*, lannn 1 , 

The raped tap CheidunS) a serm -monastic. Jew- 

ish sect m Alexandria, tlgypt. The Th-empeulae 
wen- tiscclics, but not ceiibntoB — they had wives 
and children. According to Shmuel Safrai. they 
appear to have been older men who, though mu 
wealthy, lio-d the means tn devote tlieir Minn to 
Scripture si iidy, pray and CKUltOEO plillion . 


HAVE YOU SEEN OUR 

Web Site? 

JEEUSALEM PERSPECTIVE now b.os 
□ focal ion on ihe World Wide Web. 
Visit our Web site at 

http;/ /wwwJerusa bm 
Perspfeftrve.com 
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Transliteration Key 


HEBREW & ARAMAIC 

Syllables of transliterated words are sep- 
arated by dots. Capitalisation is used to 
indicate the accented syllable in words of 
more than one syllable, See p. 1 1 of JP 23 
‘NaWDec. 1039' for a full description of 
the trims] iteration system used ife JERU- 
SALEM Perspective. 

Consonants 

S— * i silent) 

T — b i like h in bed i 
3.— v I like v in very > 

; - g I like g in gqhb 
“r- d diked in day) 
n h lithe h io horn, or niknti 
’-VI like V in very * 

S — 3i (like i. in realt 
tT- b 1 voict'less gall unit [no English 
equivalent] i 
S— 1 1 like t in tipi 
’ - y dike y in yard, or silent ■ 

- - k i like k in kite! 

^ - k 1 like eh in Scottish inch 1 

] (like l i n let j 

£ £:* - m ( like m in met) 

1 T — 0 ( like n in ncl t 
T — a, dike s in sit 1 

2- 1 ‘voiced guttural |no English equivalent)) 
E - p (like p in port ' 

E r y — f 1 1 ike fin fit ) 

J - t-S <like ts in nets i 

p - k dike k in kitei 

T - r (a trilling cir gargling r sound' 

C- sb (lika sh In shell) 

C - 5 f 1 i ke s in sii ' 
n — t iliko t in Lipi 

Vowols 

i The N is used here as a point of referenced 
K — a (like a in father, rarely like o in oh ) 

K. N - a (liken in father' 

K - e (like c in net, or c in prey, or 
somewhere in between) 

K, K — C i Like e in net i 
’K, K- i dike i in ski:' 

’S, K , K — (I ' ! like « in oh i 
iK.K - u (like u in fla) 

X - e (ailen t, nr as short as e in happening, 
or as long as e in null 

Di phthongs 

’K — ni - pronounced ah -ee i 
"S - ni i pronounced oh -eel 
“S - ui f pronounced od-ee'i 


GREEK 

Unlike Hebrew. Greek bus upper und 
lower-case letters. The letter h represents 
the m li£ b - b re :-i thing .siyn ( ' J. The Kmootb- 
breathing sign t > is not trans [iterated. 
The into subscript (the tetter iofo [l] 
written beneath ", i| and ur— q, r) and -j»h is 
omitted in nur trertfllitferationo. The com- 
bi nations yK, yy, yx and y£ are translit- 
erated “npirand pronounced like the “n^ n 
in “angle." 

A n - a dike □ id father i 
B fi ™ b i Like b in bed ' 

F y - g dike g in gold) 

A 5 — d dike rl in day! 

E t-e (like c m net) 

2 £ -z dike- dz in EidKi 
H T| — fe dike e in prey 

0 ii - th dike Lh in thin j 

1 L — i (like i in ski) 

K k — k ( 1 i ke k in kilo > 

A \ - t (like L in 1*1) 

M |l - m i like m iu met.' 

N S' - n dike n in net! 1 
H f — x m he k s sound, like x i u wax ) 

O o-o (likeo in oh) 

II TT - p dike p in peri 1 
P p r dike t in run > 

E it c* — fe dike s in alii 
T t - t (like t in tiiph 
V u - y i like French u or German it < 
d 1 - pb (Like ph in graphic) 

X X - ch >, like ch in Scottish Jr or 
German rxcA ) 

- ps ilike ps in dips) 

(1 (i> — b tliko o in oh ) 

Diphthongs 

tn ai like ui in nisle.1 
ns? — nu dike ou in nurl 1 
es — ei (like el in feign) 

CiJ - CU I pronounced eh-nn[no exact 
equivalent in Kngtish]! 
q D — feu * pranounced eh-ou [ nn exact 
equivalent in English 1 1 
Ot - ni ilikood in oil) 

OS' - OU i like ou in group S 
lit ui dike ui in quith 


* The form of the letter when it is ihe ln*L letter of a word. 
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j Right: 

A balding fisherman 
Wades in the Nile River. 
With one h untt he ca&tt « 
net, and with the tdher 
bald# a pole <in which 
tire strung ttea filth he 
hits caught. Detail af a 
5 th- 6 th-cmtury A.f ), 
mosaic floor discovered 
in IfUil at Sepphorts, 
treated ju at <! mite * from 
Nazareth. Sepphorin wan 
the capital ofdtililee in 
Jfsu*' film*. 

\ Photo: fiirt J Ijinnii 


Hetmv: 

Fishermen, stylized att 
children, work from 
their bouts. One fisher* 
man angles with a rod, 
another uses a trident to 
spear a fish. Detail of 
“ The Triumph uf Neptune 
Over Amphitrite,* a 4th - 
century AD. mosaic found 
in Con stunt i tie, Algeria 
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